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INCE the ‘‘alternative theory’’ offered is based on the experi- 
. mental findings of Cannon and others, a brief summary of 

these data is in order: 

Bechterew, Goltz, Woodworth, Cannon, Britten, Bard and 
others found that removal of parts of the brain above the thalamus 
caused the animals to exhibit intense emotional responses. After 
removal of the cortex these emotional responses occurred on the 
slightest provocation and sometimes in the absence of any appar- 
ent provocation. When the thalamus was removed these emotional 
expressions could no longer be elicited. It was also found that in 
instances of hemiplegia causing paralysis of one side of the face, 
both sides of the face participated in such emotional expressions 
as laughter. In other forms of paralysis due to interruption of 
tracts going through the thalamus the patients were unable to use 
the muscles of the affected side of the face in laughter, but they 
could move them volitionally. The above show that, at least the 
muscles of emotional expression, are innervated from two sources: 
(a) via the direct cortico-spinal route and (b) via the indirect 
cortico-thalamic route. If the former is involved, there may be 
emotional but not volitional expression; if the latter—volitional 
but not emotional expression on the affected side. 

All the above show the dependence of emotional expression 
upon the thalamus (thalamic region). It is to be noted that emo- 
tional expression does not necessarily mean emotional (conscious ) 


* Received and acknowledged February 2, 1935. 
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experience. During light anesthesia there may be emotional ey. 
pression but no corresponding consciousness. 

Head and Holmes showed that in lesions of the thalamus whic) 
eut some of the thalamic nuclei from their connections with the 
cortex the following can be observed: Painful or pleasant senga. 
tions are not appreciated as such. The patient, for instance, jg 
unable to tell between the head and the point of a pin, between this 
and that source of stimulation; nor is he able to tell to what part 
(of the affected side) of his body the stimulus is being applied 
But these painful or pleasurable stimuli, while not giving rise to 
sensations proper, give rise to corresponding emotions and emo. 
tional responses either of which are excessive. Pleasant warmth, 
for instance, may give rise not only to exceptionally great enjoy. 
ment but also to exclamations of delight. Pleasant or unpleasant 
ideas also give rise to excessive emotionality. ‘‘The exaggerated 
influences of affective stimuli whether from above or from beloy, 
Head attributed to the release of the thalamus from cortical inhibi. 
tion’’. Head also believed that the thalamic region has some sort 
of consciousness. 

Cannon accepts the view that in the above instances the exag 
gerated emotionality is due to the release of the thalamus from 
cortical inhibition; but he does not accept the view that there is 
consciousness in the thalamie region. His reasons are the follow- 
ing: (a) During light general anesthesia there occur emotional 
activities of which there is no consciousness; (b) there is no 
awareness of such complex activities as those which determine 
body posture or the size of the pupils—activities which go on in 
the lower parts of the brain. Cannon’s theory of the emotions 
may be summarized as follows: 

In the thalamus ‘thalamic region) the sensory impulses are 
received, regrouped and redistributed either to higher levels or to 
neighboring motor centers where the preformed emotional re- 
sponse-mechanisms are ready for prompt discharge resulting in 
reflex-like muscular and visceral activities. ‘‘The incoming im 
pulses . . . on their way in may directly excite thalamic processes, 
or they may go on to the cortex and there arouse conditioned 
responses which in turn excite thalamic processes—and in either 
case the peculiar quality of emotion . . . is assumed to be added 
to simple sensation when the thalamic processes are aroused.” 
The arousal of the thalamic processes by impulses from the corte: 
may be ‘‘either because the response is initiated in a certain mode 
or figure and the cortical neurones, therefore, stimulate the thal- 
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amic processes, or because on their inward course the impulses 
from the receptors excite thalamic processes, they are roused and 
ready for discharge.’’ Before the response is made there is the 
jnotor) neural organization of that response. The excitation in 
the thalamus of this neural response-pattern has two simultaneous 
consequences: (a) the motor and visceral response and (b) the 
spreading of excitation to special neurones in the cortex, neurones 
whose stimulation give rise to the consciousness of the emotion. 
“The thalamus may be the ‘source’ of such (emotional) expe- 
riences as the retinal changes are the sources of visual sensations.’’ 

Thus for the James-Lange theory that the emotional experi- 
ences arise from changes in the effector organs, Cannon substitutes 
the idea that they originate in the thalamic neurone-processes— 
processes of integration of response-patterns—which precede 
those changes in the effectors. Either theory postulates that that 
process Which gives rise to the consciousness of the emotion is, 
not a factor causing the response, but resulting therefrom. 
Cannon’s theory is not convincing because of the following: 

lt does not seem likely that there should be a special neurone 
process accomplishing nothing—just occurring for no biological 
purpose. In some instances the role of the affect as a causative, 
factor in the response is quite evident: 

Qne may repeatedly see the same doughnut on the table and 
not eat it. A few hours later, coming home hungry, he is apt to 
uake a bee line for the same doughnut. Here the hunger (which 
preceded the response) is an unmistakable causative factor in 
te response. With hunger, especially when great, there is surely 
the desire for food; and a great desire is unmistakably an affect. 

nuon pointed out that the visceral changes in hunger are the 

me as in any emotion. 

Suppose one who, looking over the edge of the rock in front of 

m, caught sight of a bear a few yards away. Seized with fear, 
iumediately ducked in order to hide himself. The next time 
‘saw a bear he ran for the nearest camp. In either instance the 
tion was the same, but the motor-neurone-pattern (which 
cording to Cannon is the source of the specific emotion) was in 

‘instance that of ducking and in the other—that of runnin. 

Suppose one who, because of faulty digestion or faulty elimina- 

n, got up this morning with a full-fledged grouch. His toast, 
is iceman, his newspaper and his car were the same as they were 
vesterday; yet this morning he found fault with -each and ex- 
pressed himself in tones audible to his neighbors. Here too the 
fective state was unmistakably the cause of his responses. 
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In the classical depression of the manic-depressive psychosis 
there is no tendency to any activity. The patient is almost immo 
bilized by his profound sadness. What motor pattern can we fi) 
in such instances to account for the emotion? 

On the whole, we find affect so intimately interlinked wit) 
fantasies, memories and the higher forms of mentation, now as » 
‘ausative now as a resultant of these, that it seems that th, 
thalamus is doing the thinking, that the thalamus is the seat o/ 
consciousness—a view one cannot possibly accept because of thy 
facts pointed out by Cannon and because of the fact that, whil 
of all experiences, those which are retained longest in memor 
are the ones which were associated with emotions, there is no 
memory for the most violent thalamic activities which occur during 
anesthesia, epileptic and similar states. The alternative assump. 
tion which we offer does away with all these difficulties: 

Let us consider sensations which have feeling-tones, as pleas 
ant or unpleasant. Suppose one conscious of a green color whic 
is pleasant—conscious of the green and conscious of the pleasant 
ness. There are the following two possibilities: (a) The pleas. 
antness is based upon the stimulation of special neurones plac 
between the sensory neurones as they reach the thalamus. In othe 
words, on entering the sensory center, s, in the thalamus, | 
sensory neurones stimulate special affect cells placed between them 
and constituting the affect center, a, in the thalamus. From s | 
sensory route is continued to S, the cortical sensory center; from 
a the route ascends to the cortical effect center A. There is co 
sciousness only at S and at A for sensation and affect respectivel: 
Thus the center a in the thalamus is the ‘source’ of emotions 
experiences ‘‘as the retinal changes are the sources of visual sensa 
tions’’—to use Dr. Cannon’s descriptive expression. 

The alternative is (b)—the route carrying affect, like the ow 
carrying sensation, begins at the periphery. The sensory and th 
affect neurones reach their respective thalamic centers for 
grouping. From these centers either route is (separately) con 
tinued to the cortex—to S and A. 

From the cortical sensory center (S) the impulse goes to th 
cortical motor center (M), thence down via the direct cortico 
spinal route (MM) to the muscles. From the cortical affect cent 
(A) the impulse goes to the cortical affect-motor center (\ 
thence down via the cortico-thalamie route (M'M) to the moto 
center (m) in the thalamus. All the cortical centers are inter: 
linked. 
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In the instance of a stimulus which has also a feeling value, 
there ascend to the cortex simultaneously, via separate routes 
aA to sS) affective and sensory impulses. The tormer tend to 


Viscera Mu’scle 


wram of the thalamie and cortical centers and their inter-relations: m, the motor 
, the sensory center; a, the affect center: v, the visceral center—in the thalamus. 
affeet motor center; A, the affect center; S, the sensory center; M the (voli- 
motor center—in the cortex. M1M, the cortico-thalamic tract; MM, the cortico- 
tract; aA the ascending affect route; sS, the ascending sensory route The 

y stimulus that has a feeling-value causes impulses to go up sS and aA simultane- 

y. The intensities of the factors determine whether the response be mainly via MM 
1 MIM. 
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discharge themselves via the thalamic route; the latter—via the 
direct cortico spinal route. The actual response is determined by 
the relative intensities of the sensory and affective elements. 

Were we to construct an artificial brain we would certainly haye 
no other arrangement but such as would, before making the » 
sponse, integrate into one pattern all the data of the stimulus, the 
sensory plus the affective values. The schema outlined aboye 
serves the purpose very well. 

According to our schema the affect center can be aroused, not 
only by impulses coming from below, but also by cortical processes 
corresponding to ideation. Even in such instances, when the affect 
aroused is intense, the motor discharge will be (mainly) via th 
thalamus. 

With the above vou can explain the findings of Head and 
Holmes very convincingly. The lesion interrupts the sensory traet 
(sS) from the thalamic to the cortical sensory center. The coy 
sequence is that pure sensations are ‘‘filtered’’ out. What reach 
the cortex are only impulses ascending from the thalamic affect 
center (a) to the cortical affect center (A). Therefore, instead of 
affective and sensory, there are only affective experiences. 

When the entire region above the thalamus is cut off, as ip 
decerebration, decortication or anesthesia, there is no other way 
of discharge but via the thalamus—short-circuiting. 

The above may throw light upon the phenomena of startle. A 
sudden unexpected stimulus, especially when intense, may cause 
an exaggerated uncoédrdinated response involving most of the 
muscles and the viscera; the same stimulus when expected maj 
hardly cause a response. We may explain this as follows: W 
know from the phenomena of decortication that the connections ar 
such that the impulse can be short-cireuited via the thalamus, that 
is, from the sensory (s) and affect (a) centers to the motor (m) 
center in the thalamus. Whether the impulse make the longer 
circuit via the cortex depends upon the nature and intensity of the 
stimulus also upon the nature and intensity of the cortical (idea- 
tional and affective) activities at the moment. If the impulse i 
‘*nositively’’ related to the cortical process (as is especially the 
case when there is the expectation of the stimulus), the cortical 
circuit (alone or with the thalamic) is made; if ‘‘negatively’’ re- 
lated, there is a momentary inhibition which, however brief, is 
sufficient to shunt the current to the thalamic motor route and 
result in the uncodrdinated response characteristic of the startle. 
With respect to the autonomic system the response depends 
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upon the kind of the stimulus but also upon its intensity. 

ue that promotes cheerfulness favors digestion and peri- 
(parasympathetic activity) ; anything that causes great joy 
is presumably cheerfulness intensified), checks digestion 
peristalsis (sympathetic activity). The same seems to be 
th respect to thalamic function. Insofar as we know intense 
are the most apt to rouse the emotions. Furthermore, the 
tion is that in the instance of very intense stimuli there is a 
ucy to short-cireuiting via the thalamus—short-circuiting of 
catest part of the current. If we imagine this short-circuit- 
« in proportion to the intensity of the stimulus, we can 


ate instances of emotional responses which are judicious and 


tive with lesser degree of short-circuiting, and instances of 
ytive panicky responses with a greater degree of short- 
iting. 
en a number of ideas, say A, B, C and D, have frequently 
sociated, either is apt to recall one or all of the other. The 
i] sequence may have been as above; eventually the sequence 
be partly or wholly reversed. And it is quite likely that the 
is true of the order of the activities of the above centers— 


sequence may under special circumstances be reversed. This 


on 


d explain changes in the affective state resulting from patho- 
al or other changes in the viscera. Ordinarily one mistreats 


vhom he hates because he hates them and treats well those 
he loves because he loves them: but the reverse is also true; 


streat anyone and you will grow to hate him; indulge in the 


are of a person and you will grow to feel more than friendly 


rds him. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS OF SUICIDE * 


By E. Y. WILLIAMS, M.D. 
DIVISION OF PSYCHIATRY OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE act of committing suicide seems to be so contrary to all of 
life’s principles, that any attempt to investigate this peep. 
liarity to see if any additional light can be thrown upon it, 
would seem justified. 


REASONS 


Several reasons are given for committing suicide. Barker (1) 
reported the case of a woman who grew desperate over her eco. 
nomical situation. Bermann (2) pointed out that the revenge is 
quite often a motive. Lundrum (3) reported 1,000 cases with 
motives almost as numerous as the cases themselves. Religious 
experiences,(4+) as well as amnesic spells (5) in obsessional states, 
all have been incriminated. It has even been suggested that an 
individual who commits suicide wished the death of another an: so 
enacts it upon himself (6). If as Bender (7) has pointed out that 
in child murderers, the child being part of the mother, constitutes 
the hypochondriae organ, then this last idea may not be difliculi 


to accept. 

Whenever our progress is blocked or impeded, there results thi 
conscious or unconscious desire to have the responsible one or one: 
removed, whether by death or otherwise. This is so, not only in 


in man but also in the animal kingdom, and herein seems to lie thi 
| survival of the fittest. If wishing the death of another constituted 


a reason, then the only genuine surprise would be that we do not 
have more cases of suicide. 

Included in the reasons given though veiled at times by othe 
factors, there are in all cases two dominant ones present: 

[. Disappointment, which may be from within or without. 

Il. Frustration, which is a personal equation. 


ven these seem to supply only part of the answer, hence wi 
must go further, since we know many individuals who have been 
frustrated and disappointed, who have not committed suicide. 
* Received and acknowledged May 17, 1935. 
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ere must be, therefore, some peculiarity about such individuals 
lends itself to this act. 


PERSONALITY 


This type of personality is unable to adapt itself except with 
extreme difficulty to changing situations unless these are favorable. 
Thus, every effort is made, irrespective of the methods used oft- 
times, to have the environment always favorable. If there are 
reverses, then these are borne only if they are of such a nature 
‘hat their effeets could be easily nullified after a short spell of dis- 

These reverses, too, must in no way reflect upon the 
ntegrity of such individuals as to cause ridicule or censure. Too 
ten these reverses are considered to be either personal failures, 
for which sueh individuals blame themselves, or the machination 
f others who wish to do them harm. Every action of life, success 

failure, is interpreted in terms of self, hence we can see in such 
ndividuals a marked narcissistic component integrated into the 
eysonality. Another factor quite common is the marked intro- 
rsion in this type of personality, so that whatever evidence there 
be of extroversion, it is largely of a compensatory nature. If 

‘) individuals are married and suffer financial reverses or loss 

ower and prestige, then this loss is too often followed by suicide 

re riches and power were the power that held the loved one. 
riches would be symbolic of potency, and power, and this loss 
seem to be unbearable in a narcissistic individual. 


SUICIDAL STATES 


ln most cases of suicide, it is impossible to tell what actually 

uspired before the act was committed. In this study a few 

imsuccessful cases were studied so as to get an appreciation of the 
chological trend before the act. 

lt was noted that in frustration which these individuals expe- 

rienced, they also, for the moment, visioned total failure with poor 

opes for the return of the status quo. Even if there were chances 

to return to the former status, the way would be so unpleasant 

id difficult that life under such conditions would not be worth 

ing. The sense of shame and probable rebuke from an unsym- 

heen pathetic world that once did acclaim them stands as an unsur- 

Satde uountable barrier. To live to experience this change to them is 

. uthinkable. The physical self must be gotten rid of with the 

satisfaction that all was enjoyed up to the present dark moment. 
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There is generally no special desire in many cases to hasten this 
act of self-destruction, hence attempts to cover up this defect oy 
seek an avenue of escape are often attempted in this last stand, 
When these effects fail, delusions of unworthiness follow. Co, 
centration is then placed on the failure and not on an attempt t, 
find logical ways out. Here the ego becomes befuddled and th, 
libidinal drive can no longer be accommodated. When this oceurs, 


suicide results. 

The selection of a method seemed to be influenced as to whethe; 
the wrong came from within or without. If the individual was 
responsible, then the usual way is that the act is perpetrated 
quietly and seclusively, whereas if the wrong came from without 
the act was staged more or less dramatically for the public to 
wonder at the cause for this act. 

The following table shows a small number of cases studied or 
observed that tend to support these beliefs: 


Frustrated or Methods Wronged Wrongs 


No. Cases Disappointed Used by Self by Others 
10 All Gas 2 
ee 7 All lodine l 6 
2 All Jumped from 
building 0 2 
5 All Lysol 4 
6. 2 All Slashed wrists 2 0 
7 2 All Cut throat 2 0 
8 l All Jumped down stairs 0 
2 All Drowned self 0 2 
10 2 All Mercury 0 2 
lL] A] Hanged sel 0 2 


Totals.. 


The summary of a few cases of attempted and actual suicid 
are presented with the attempt to show the difference in tl 
reaction of those whose motives arose from within or without: 


Case 1: R. P., a young man of means of about 30 was teased by hy 


sweetheart because he was too gentle. She often made fun of his rathe 
effeminate voice and pyknic build. When he realized the true import ar 
truth of her veiled criticism, he quietly committed suicide. Use 
Potassium Cyanide.) 


go to the city to find work so as to be able to help herself and famil) 
This task proved more difficult than she had anticipated, then she founc 
herself in love. As this man was working and she was not, she had accepte! 
his gifts in order to exist. She soon got a job and he stopped working 
She then had to return his kindness; while caressing him one evening slit 


Case 2: G.S., a young girl of 20 and from a large family, decided 1 
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ly put her hand into one of the pockets of his coat and found a letter 
sed to another woman, which she opened and read. In this letter 
mised to marry the other woman as soon as he got a good job. 
as too much for his fiancée so she went to her bathroom and drank 
odine. Her sereams soon drew his attention. In one hand the letter 
; clasped. She was rushed to the hospital and recovered. 


iS 


Case 3: L. M. was a woman from a reputable family in the community. 
She was not very pretty and passed up many offers for marriage always 
for someone who would, care very much for her. As she beeame 

35 and felt that her chances were getting less for marriage, she 

ame engaged to a young man with a very bad temper and at best 


nsidered a poor matrimonial risk by those who knew him. They 
soo married and when his sadistic trends became manifest it 
much for her to bear. Her efforts to change him had failed, and 
than face the world and admit her failure, she tried to end it all 
means of slashing her throat with a razor blade. 


(ase 4: R. F., a young man of 25, was engaged to be married. He had 

explained to his fiancée that he was an epileptic and within a few 

s of his impending marriage he had a fit for the first time before his 

The humiliation was too great for him and he attempted to 
suicide by eutting his throat. 


Case 5: J. K., a young man of 21, received a venereal infection from 

fe whom he loved dearly. When told of the nature of his illness 

the possible source, he wrote a letter condemning her for her 

th, life, and his future. He promised he would die in such a way that 

uld know the cause of his death. He jumped from the third story 

w of the house in which he lived, clad only in his pajamas. The 
however, was a broken leg and internal injuries. 


Case 6: D. H. was a young woman of about 20. Her father refused 
the privilege of having the company of boys. This did not cause her 
worry until she met a young man she really loved. When her father 

refused to relent from the stand he had taken, she threatened to take 
life. Even this did not deter him. She finally decided one day to 

vo through with the procedure. A dramatic attempt was made to drown 
ersel!’ but she was reseued and locked in a room by her father. The 
irst opportunity she got from the room, she locked herself in the kitchen 
an’ turned on the gas jets. When discovered by her father it was too 
to revive her. 


Most of us know of individuals who have been subjected to just 
such ordeals, and yet have never committed suicide. Therefore, 
the fact that these individuals prefer death to what they considered 
disgrace, would definitely point, as stated, to the strong narcissis- 
‘component. 
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NARCISSISTIC REACTIONS 

In ease 1, we find the patient was rather docile and with 
tendency to introversion. The means he had were not enough to 
hold or win the favor of this young woman; further, he was held 
up for ridicule and censure. The fact, too, that these defects from 
which he suffered were not ones from which he was likely to be rid 
of in the near future and unable to adapt to this new situation, were 
facts all pointing to his narcissism as they bore or were felt to be 
referable directly to the patient. 

In the second case, the narcissistic trend may also be observed, 
The presence of the letter brought forth a situation which was not 
very favorable. This to her was an admission of failure on his 
part to appreciate her value. Had she not done all she knew to 
prove her worth? The new environment which was in the back- 
eround was not one in which she felt she would be at ease. The 
spell of displeasure, too, promised to be permanent as marriage 
was anticipated by her fiance to the new lover. There was no 
attempt to discuss the affair with anyone, but to take the matter 
as a personal affair and thus end her life. 

Case No. 3, too, brought forth a reaction in which the patient 
visioned a life of futility. Divorce or the suggestions of friends 
were totally disregarded. The self was affected and the ability to 
admit defeat was an impossibility to her. Thus, we see this new 
situation was really too much for the patient to adapt herself to, 
and since the selection was a reflection on her integrity, her early 
demise to her was the best way out, and she almost succeeded. 

rom case 4, we see the definite attempt to cover up a persona! 
defect (epileptic fit). Here the situation changed before the major 
action took place, and volte subito the patient so that in the near 
future he would have to make a new adjustment to some one else. 
This meant an admission of failure on his part, one that would last 
as long as the diseased process. Hence it meant the possibility ot 
eensure. Again, rather than solve his situation relative to some 
new adjustment or to admit failure, he chose self-destruction. 

In these cases we note the strong desire of taking all problems 
directly as personal affairs alone and settling them in that light. 

Case No. 5 brought the patient face to face with the fact that 
after all his wife was not all he thought she was. He had concrete 
evidence of this. These reverses (of health) would persist prob- 
ably for two years and maybe longer, an unbearable period to him 
to look forward to. For others to know (and probably others did) 
that he was infected and by his wife was for him to be held for 
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ridicule by the one or ones who thus infected his wife. He could 
sot bear the thoughts that his wife had hurt him by not only be- 

‘ne his trust in her but also defiled his personality. Thus he 
-ougit a way out to let others see how much he was hurt and also 
+> eause her to feel some degree of regret and shame for causing 
him to kill himself. 

In our last case we see the absence of marked difficulty when 
the environment was pleasant. When there was evidence of frus- 
tration, the patient reacted-in a rather violent manner. The spell 
of displeasure would be permanent were she, in Case 6, to yield to 
her father’s wishes. This situation would be a permanent one 
were she to yield to the wishes of her father. To live without this 
man and to make adjustment otherwise, to her would be unbear- 
able. To her it reflected to some extent on her integrity. Didn’t 
her father carry out his wishes to marry the way he desired? Was 
she so weak or incompetent that she did not know what to do? 
Thus, rather than submit to the dictates of her father and be 
probably made to feel a weakling by the ridicule of others. She, 
therefore, committed suicide. 

Thus we see these cases have shown practically the same trend 
or disposition. 

SUMMARY 

1. Suicide is not a natural reaction and results from frustration 
and disappointment, coupled with delusions of unworthiness and 
helplessness. 

2. In individuals with suicidal intent, there is a strong nar- 
cissistie component integrated into the personality that is unable 
to accept defeat or combat reverses. 

3. In these individuals the ego becomes befuddled and as a 

the libidinal drive is blocked. The result of this is de- 
struction. 

4. The manner in which this destruction is carried out depends 
upon whether someone had wronged the individual, or whether he 
wronged himself. When it is the latter, the act is generally carried 
out more or less quietly, whereas when it is the former, it is carried 
out more dramatically and openly. 
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AMELIORATION OF DYSLOGIA MONGOLIA* 


VOELKER, M.A. 


UNIVERSITY 
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OHIO STATE 


N this paper, I will consider the speech impairment in Mop. 
volism, its prognosis, and diagnostic education.' The disorde 
of speech which appears in this type of case is called dyslogia 


mongolia. 
Dr. West * has adequately described the character of Mongolisn 
for the logopathiatrist, so I need not repeat. In regard to tl; 
symptomatology of the Mongolian, which West has described also, 
I might add that these stigmata are only superimposed upon th 
familial characteristics. I should also like to differ with the state. 
ment of West, ‘‘Mentally the Mongols are idiots or imbeciles, 
usually the former.’’ Brousseau’s * studies indicate that their men. 
tal level is on the contrary mostly that of imbeciles. She foun 
two-fifths idiot, three-fifths imbecile, and a few rare morons. 

In regard to the speech pathology, West has described in deta’ 
only the Mongol cases with nerve deafness whose speech develo 
ment is characteristic of most dyslalia cophica. Brousseau, in 
describing the speech of the Mongol, says that he is silent, when « 
baby, and although he cries occasionally in pain, the usual gurgling 
and cooing sounds are generally absent. He shows signs of inert 
in vocalization as he does in other forms of activity. The voi 
of the Mongol child, even in the case of one who has learned to us 
speech, is harsh and guttural and articulation is very imperfect 
Brousseau further says, ‘‘Parents often state that their Mongo 
child began to talk at three or four years of age, or rather to repeat 
a few words, but after a few months the child ceased to speak and 
vocalization became limited to grunts and harsh cries.’’ 

The delay in speech initiation in the Mongol is probably th 
result of the fact that the child is slow to associate sounds wi! 
the objects which they represent, which is, in general, characte! 


oF 


* 


te * Received and acknowledged March 28, 1935. 

he. 4 1 Read before the 1934 convention of the American Society for the Study of Disor 
mee ders of Speech, Chicago. 

ae | 2 West, Robert: Disorders of Speech and Voice, Madison, Wis., 1932; my references 
ts are taken from the chapter on Mongolism, pp. 7-9. 


3 Brouseau, K.: Mongolism, Baltimore, 1928; my references are taken from 
sections on speech, pp. 116-120. 
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‘stic of any dyslogia oligophrenia. This is further augmented by 
their poor myologie coordination ability. From the mental level it 
« predicted whether or not the speech will ever be acquired. 
1 most cases it can be anticipated that they will learn to talk. 
West, however, dismisses the speech therapist from the case 
vhen he says, ‘*no great expenditure of time and energy should 
. made to improve the speech of the patient, until it has been 
determined that his disorder is not an incurable Mongolism and 
not even then until medical treatment has been undertaken, and 
the therapy has begun to show signs of bringing about a mental 
and neuromuscular awakening. The Mongol is particularly un- 
esponsive to speech training, and until this fundamental disorder 
is in part remedied, it is useless to attempt such training.’’ Since 
medical treatment seems to be fruitless, the speech training, ac- 
cording to West, should never begin. But, since most Mongols do 
talk in time, I think that a broader point of view is to take another 
more practical cue as to the time to initiate speech training. It 
is very convenient for the speech psychologist to use for such a 
ne, the Mongolian’s other achievements in coérdination, such as 
valking and other movements of finer nature, in order to establish 
the appropriate opportunity for the attempt at speech education. 
The progress in other gross body kinematics and coérdinations, 
along with a study of the child’s vocalizations, will suggest the 
probable result of any attempt at speech therapeutics. 
West has deseribed the speech of the Mongolian as ‘‘sluggish.”’ 
that ‘‘ataxic’’ is a much more descriptive word. Their 
type of speech is definitely reflected in their type of walking. The 
neertainty is more prominent than the speed. The rate may 


These are principally the s, 2, 

rand the th’s, as well as of course the r and /, which sounds are 
found to be defective in many functional dyslalias. West has 
pointed out that the stigmata of the Mongol affects his speech, 
and that the Mongol makes less of a spontaneous effort to com- 
pensate for his structural deformities, and hence, his speech is 
ifected by them to a greater degree. However, as the Mongol 
srows older, his speech, with pertinent education, will become more 
widerstandable, and the substitutions removed, according to the 
mental level. But there is a very important consideration in regard 
to how the substitutions come about and exactly what they are. 
The Mongol dyslogia is complicated by a characteristic high palatal 
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arch, extended low velum, nasal obstructions, and shortness of thp 
buecal cavity, which along with a macroglossia, causes a protry. 
sion of the tongue. This peculiar physiological set-up, or spece| 
mechanism characteristic of the Mongolian, develops what mic}; 
be called a distinct Mongol dyslalia. What actually happens j; 
that instead of substituting a ¢ or d for the front fricatives, as j; 
true of many other dyslalias, or saying them imperfectly, ete., the 
Mongol either omits them entirely, or, when he substitutes fo, 


them, as is more often the case, he substitutes not ¢ or d, but k or 9, 


according to the phonation state, for the sounds. This is specif. 
eally characteristic of what might be called a dyslalia mongolia, 
The nasal sounds are also disordered according to the nasal 
anomalies; when substituted they, too, tend toward oral palataliza 
tion. However, as pointed out above, these substitutions can be 
overcome to some degree with diagnostic speech training. 

It is often a regular part of the speech examination in many 
speech clinics, to give rote ‘‘isolated consonant’’ and ‘‘consonant 
in word’’ tests. This need not be done in the case of the Mon. 
golian. This does not mean that the Mongol can not say al! phonetic 
elements in isolation. With practice he can. But, what I wish to 
point out, is that these ‘‘consonant tests’’ give no indication, what. 
ever, of the speech ability. They are most inaccurate. The speech 
of the individual patient is usually much superior to that which 
such results would indicate. Here, at least, is one case where 
parental reports are better than rote clinic tests. The clinical 
tests should be concerned with phrases or words the child is 
reputed to have been able to say, after the best of rapport has 
been obtained. 

The characteristic of Mongolism the logopaedist must appre- 
ciate in the therapeutic procedure, is the unusual imitative ability. 
But, consideration should be taken concomitantly of the general 
dyslogia oligophrenia, the specific Mongolian dyslalia, and espe- 
cially of the clumsiness and awkwardness of the co6drdinations 
which complicate the picture, and direct the paths of the thera- 
peutic technique. 

The training of individual sound correctness will give small 
returns in itself, because of the Mongol’s natural lack of persis 
tency. The educational philosophy of teaching fundamentals first 
and gradually building up the structure until complete, should 
not be undertaken, but on the contrary and in its stead, the educa- 
tional philosophy of taking the child through the operation 0! 
producing a complete articulation regardless of correctness, ald 
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ng him repeat it in toto over and over again for improvement, 

0 the best results. Advantage also should be taken of the 
echolalia proclivities which grow out of the imitative ability of the 
Mongol. The more dramatic the speech model, the more likely 
results. Do not insist upon accuracy so much as the 


dra I 
ment of talking. And when accuracy is desired later on in the 
speech education, procure it dramatically. The child ean start 


with words, but soon short sentences can be used most intelligibly, 


if they are dramatic. Retain approximately normal rapidity of 
speech, but exaggerate the intonation. This procedure is directly 
opposite to that employed in correcting the dyserinologia of 
-retinism. 

These principles of procedure in the therapy of dyslogia mon- 
eolia do not emphasize standard articulation exactitude so much 
as intelligibility, which is much more important in life’s competi- 
tion and the procuring of one’s wants. This attitude by necessity 
vrows out of the physiological limitations of the Mongol. If the 
speech pathologist attempts to develop minute articulatory ability 
on isolated sounds, when the Mongolian attempts to combine these 
wstered sounds for language, no one will be able to interpret the 
ommunication. And, as Confucius said, long ago, ‘**‘The whole 
end of speech is to be understood.’’ 

An interesting sidelight on spasmophemia and its nature, is 

at the only ease of stuttering reported at the Ohio State Insti- 
tution for the Feebleminded was a Mongolian boy. I have also 
the opportunity to see both primary and secondary spasmo- 
ylemia in both sexes of Mongolians. 

Conclusions. The picture of the Mongol’s speech then is a 
dyslogia oligophrenia complicated by a Mongolian dyslalia or- 
eanica, and general ataxic or awkward kinematics. There is 
always alalia prolongata in Mongolism. 

The speech prognosis is most often positive; it is qualified by 
the intelligence level. And the inauguration of speech education 
sliould follow the aequisition of the grosser body codrdinations. 

The therapeutic procedure is through the over-dramatization 
of the speech situation, and exaggerated intonations. This is 
accomplished by teaching connected speech and later correcting the 
details. If the Mongol child is in an environment of speech, so 
tat speech becomes an integral part of its social intercourse, 
attention, and importance, that child will talk, because a Mongol 
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will imitate that which goes on around him. If he is not in such 
a situation, he will not talk. 

The speech education is by no means a short process. But it 
is the duty of the logopaedist, in dealing with the dyslogia which 
accompanies Mongolism, to explain to the parents or nurses, the 
best way that the child can be taught to talk, and when they cay 
expect to begin such training. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF THE PSYCHONEUROTIC 
INVENTORY WITH DELINQUENT BOYS * 
By HAROLD M. WILLIAMS, NEWELL C. KEPHART 
AND 
H. MAX HOUTCHENS 


IOWA CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION, 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY, 1OWA 


by Bridges and Bridges,(2) Cushing and Ruch,(5) and 

others, as well as by Mathews,(7) Cady,(3) and others who 
have made adaptations of the original Woodworth questionnaire 
(8). Results have been conflicting. 

One point which, in the opinion of the writers, has been inade- 
quately stressed has been that of the conditions under which the 
inventory has been given. Landis (6) and Cushing and Ruch 
seemed to think this factor so unimportant that no description of 
the conditions of administration was included in their reports. 
Bridges and Bridges used the group method. 

[i was the primary purpose of this study to investigate the 
stability of the inventory when given under varying conditions. 
The conditions chosen were the group situation and the individual 
situation after a definite attempt had been made to establish rap- 
port with the subject. Since it was desired to use identical ques- 
tions, a period of approximately five weeks was allowed to elapse 
between testings in order that the subject might forget as many 
specific answers as possible. The plan also necessitated giving the 
individual tests to all subjects after the group tests. The Cady 
(3) and the Bell (1) inventories were used. 

The subjects were thirty-seven boys ranging in age from 
fourteen to twenty years in two state institutions caring for delin- 
jwent boys in Iowa. Their intelligence quotients ranged from 100 


T HK psychoneurotic inventory has been used with delinquents 


fF to 128 with a mean of 108. In order that the reading difficulty of 


the test items might not be too great, the group was selected on 
the basis of chronological age and IQ. Other than this no selection 
ot subjects was undertaken. 

The group tests were administered to the subjects in one of the 
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ele 


classrooms, taking about twenty-nine boys at one time. Each yp) 
was supplied with a test blank. After receiving the printed j) 
structions, the group filled out the answers. Immediately afte 
each boy signaled that he was through, the test blank was take, 
by one of the monitors and, after all had finished, the boys wey 
dismissed as a group without further comment. 

In administering the individual tests, the subjects were brong); 
one at a time into the testing room. After a definite attempt 4 
gain rapport with the subject, the questions selected for the inte) 
view were read verbatim and yes-no answers recorded. In cases 
where comprehension of the test item by the subject was doubtfy!, 
the meaning of difficult words was explained, but no interpretatio, 
of the item was undertaken. 

In gaining rapport with the subject it was found that, sine 
these were delinquent boys, a discussion of the nature and caus 
of the delinquency offered an easy and apparently satisfacto; 
means of gaining rapport in many cases. In all cases some dis 
cussion of problems which the boy felt as critical in his life was 
entered into as the basis of rapport. During such discussions t 
examiner maintained an interested but uncritical attitude, neit! 
praising nor blaming unless a definite opinion was requested }) 
the subject. After the latter had been brought to the point of fre 
dom and openness in revealing his personal problems to 
examiner, the purpose of the interview was explained. The subject 
was informed that his answers would be treated confidentially, 
that the interviewer was interested in group and not individ 
results, and he was told that since it was desired to know only what 
this group of boys thought on these questions strict truthfulness 
in answers Was important. When the subject had verbally stated 
his intention to codperate, the questions were read. During thi 
entire interview, the examiner maintained the same interested but 
uncritical attitude. If during the course of the interview the su)- 
ject wished to elaborate upon a question or relate some incident 
pertaining to an item (not an infrequent occurrence), the examine! 
heard him through with the same uncritical attitude before pro- 
ceeding. All interviews were administered by the writers pe! 
sonally. 

The questions selected for the oral interview included: (1 
six questions from the Cady questionnaire which were subjectively 
judged most difficult of comprehension, (2) six questions from the 
Bell inventory which were judged most difficult of comprehensiot, 
(3) fifteen questions from the Bell inventory representing a chance 
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cauiple of items in the emotional and social categories, and (4) 
thi entire home adjustment section of the Bell inventory. 

The written inventories and the oral interviews were scored 
cording to the keys provided by the authors and the number of 
wversals of answers to identical items was computed as a per- 
eptage of the particular section of the interview. 

The percentages of reversal found in individual interviews 

averaged for the group. This resulted in the following 
(1) Cady comprehension, 45.9; (2) Bell comprehension, 
3) Bell chance sample, 26.1; and (4) home pattern, 21.2. 
was thought that the interview method might insert some 
factor into the situation which acted in common upon all subjects, 
‘hus changing all the scores in the group in a given direction with- 
out changing the placement of the individual in the group. To 
fest this, means and standard deviations were computed for both 
oral and written methods of administration. The results were 
as follows: 


Test Situation Mean 
Group administration ............ 9.7! 2.35 
87 


Individual interview .. . 


It will be seen from these values that no change in the mean 
score has resulted from the change in method of administration. 

Reliability coefficients were then computed for the home ad- 
justment section of the Bell inventory. The predicted whole test 
reliability by the split halves method for the group administration 
of the test was .86 + .03, for the individual administration .82 + .04. 
The test-retest reliability fell, however, to .34+.10. The reli- 
vility coefficient computed in the standardization of the scale 
pproximated .89. Thus it is seen that the reliability of the test 
itself is greatly reduced by a change in method of administration. 

All those questions which could be definitely verified from the 
ase records of the institution were used as a criterion against 
wiich both methods of administration could be checked. While 
there were not many items of this type available, the trend seemed 
very significant. The item of fact, ‘‘Are your parents perma- 
eitly separated?’’ showed a reversal of 27.7 per cent (44.6 per 
‘ut reliability) in the second administration. When the answer 
given in the individual administration was checked against the 
ase record, a 100 per cent verification resulted. Further, not a 
‘ingle diserepaney was noted between answers given to five such 
lestions in the individual oral administration and the case record, 
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even though a substantial discrepancy was found in the group tes 
situation. 

As a further check on differences in the attitude of the subject; 
under the two conditions of administration, the Attitudes SA tey 
of the C.E.I.(4) (an overstatement test) was given in its ty 
forms, one under each condition of administration. It was assume 
that this test should reveal any differences between the two situa. 
tions in the tendency of the boys to falsify in order to make a goo 
impression. The means and standard deviations of the XI scores 
on the test were as follows: 


Test Situation Mean 
Group administration ............ —.24 
Individual interview ... —.40 


The correlation between the two scores was .83+.03. As 
measured by this technique, therefore, no great change in gener: 
attitude toward making a favorable impression was shown betwee 
the two situations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A change in the method of administration results in a 
siderable percentage of reversals in answers to identical itens 
Similarly, the reliability of the test as measured by the con 
tion coefficient obtained from the same form administered in | 
sittings is greatly reduced by a change in the method of adminis 
tration. 

2. In the light of these findings it is concluded that, if it 
desired to use available norms for comparison with the results 
from a given group, great care should be taken to duplicate exact 
the conditions of administration under which the norms we: 
derived. The writers feel, however, that the interview method is 
likely to give the more valid results in individual cases. 
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THE MENTAL ABILITY OF LITERATE TRANSIENTS?! 


By J. Y. BRYAN 


T has been generally assumed that the mental ability of tran- 
I sients varies markedly from that of the population as a whole, 

In an effort to discover whether or not this assumption is valid, 
and if whatever variation there is may be considered sufficiently 
ereat to be a conditioning factor in the employability of transients, 
a sampling of 500 cases has been tested. Of that number 250 cases 
were clients of the Durham, North Carolina, Transient Burean 
between April 1 and June 15, 1934. Another group, consisting of 
50 negroes and 100 whites, was tested at the same center between 
January 1 and April of 1935, thus furnishing a time check upon 
the original sampling. A third group was composed of 100 whites 
and negroes who were registered at the Cincinnati, Ohio, Transient 
Bureau in September, 1934. This furnished a check upon both the 
Durham groups, which might otherwise be considered too localized. 

For the project outlined it was necessary to select a group test 
which could be administered and corrected easily and which pos- 
sessed a coefficient of reliability comparing favorably with that 
of other group tests. The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
was settled upon as answering these demands. But, as a check 
upon it, 100 of the Durham cases were also given the Bregman 
Revision of the Army Alpha. Thus results of one of the newest 
group tests could be compared with those of one of the oldest. At 
the same time employing the Army Alpha in this way furnished a 
basis for comparison of the transient average with the far larger 
sampling of the general adult average represented in the recorded 
results of the Army Alpha. 

The conditions under which the tests were given were the best 
that could be worked out. To avoid the selection of those clients 
who stayed at the Durham Transient Bureau more than one night 
from those who did not, all cases registered on a given day were 
assembled for the tests after the evening meal of the same day. 


* Received and acknowledged January 22, 1936. 

1 For their coéperation special acknowledgment is due Miss M. Pearl Weaver, 
formerly director of the North Carolina Transient Bureaus, Miss Dorothy Dudrow, for- 
merly director of the Durham Transient Bureau, and Dr. Leroy Clements, formerly 
director of the Cincinnati Transient Bureau. 
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They were given the tests as a part of the routine preliminary to 
eeiving a bed for the night. This provided excellent motivation 
yd reduced objections toa minimum. Those who professed them- 
salen < too tired from their day of travel were excused until the 
‘ollowing morning. 

~ One limiting factor is especially important. Approximately 
) per cent of all white cases and 40 per cent of the negroes regis- 
red in Durham were unable to take the test at all. The grounds 
‘oy this necessary exclusion,:listed in the order of numerical im- 
yortance, were as follows: (1) inability to read; (2) alcoholism; 
3) poor eyesight; (4) inability to comprehend the requirements 


TABLE I 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 400 WHITE TRANSIENTS TESTED AT THE DURHAM, 
NorTH CAROLINA, AND CINCINNATI, OHIO, TRANSIENT BUREAUS, APRIL, 1934, TO 
\priL, 1935, SHOWN IN TERMS OF THE NUMBER OF YEARS COMPLETED IN SCHOOL 


Educational Background and I.Q. 


Period and Place of Testing * 1 or More 8 or More 
Years 1to7 Years Years 

of Education of Education of Education 

Aver- Aver- Aver 
No.of age No.of age No.of age 
Cases I1.Q. Cases I1.Q. Cases I.Q. 
400 73 247 63 153 89 
t DTB, April to June, 1934 ; 70 172 63 78 88 
t CTB, September, 1934 79 44 64 56 90 
t DTB, January to April, 1933... 73 31 63 19 88 


Durham Transient Bureau is abbreviated to DTB, Cincinnati Transient Bureau 
‘TB. 


the test, however carefully explained. Approximately 80 per 
ent of those excluded belonged to the illiterate * group. 

In the Cincinnati Transient Bureau conditions were very dif- 
ferent from those which prevailed in Durham. The entire regis- 
tration of any one day was much larger than the number of com- 
pleted tests desired. Consequently only 100 literate cases were 
selected at random from the total number who appeared for meals 
ou the one day during which the tests were given. - 

The intelligence quotients equivalent to the scores achieved on 
‘le Henmon-Nelson Tests have been calculated from the manual 
turmished with them. The average I.Q. for all 400 whites was 73. 
See Table I.) Although the average I.Q. of each group varied 


*“*Tiliterate’’, here, does not mean these cases had no education. Many of them 
me to school from one to three years, but either had not learned to read in that 
r had since forgotten so much of that knowledge as to be unable to take 


tests. 
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somewhat from the remaining two, this difference was due chiefy 
to the difference in the proportions who had received eight or mors 
years of education. Thus, in the second group tested in Durhay, 
of which more than half had completed eight or more years jy 
school, the average 1.Q. was 79, whereas it was somewhat lowe 
for the remaining Durham group and the Cincinnati group, }) 
which a smaller proportion had completed as much as eight years, 
It is to be noted, however, that the average I.Q. of all those \ 
had completed less than eight years was approximately 63, regard. 
less of where or when tested. Similarly, the average for those 
who had completed eight years or more was virtually the same fo, 
each sampling. The extent of this agreement suggests that evey 
though the samplings are small they are representative to 
reasonable degree. 

In this and the succeeding table a division was made according 
to the number of grades completed in school both as a way o 
indicating the distribution according to education and the rels 
tionship between I.Q. and education received. Investigation 
the individual cases entering these figures suggests that the dif 
ference in I.Q. has its partial explanation in native ability, sing 
a few of those with little education probably did not possess sufi 
cient native ability to go much farther in school even had t! 
wished and been economically able to do so. It shows with e 
force, however, that several environmental factors must not 
overlooked. Certainly those with little education had _ recei 
less training in the particular form of symbolic behavior cov 
by these tests. Yet several of the poorly educated men who | 
played little mental ability by the standard of these written t 
showed considerably more in other forms of symbolic behavior fo 
which they were better fitted by training, e.g., in the use of tools. 

Thus, a written test does not give an accurate record of | 
mental ability of a man who, though ranked in the lowest thi 
with respect to I.Q., nevertheless proves himself skillful in t 
crafts, in music, in the handling of men, or shows superiority | 
the average of his fellows in some other way requiring considera!!! 
use of symbolic behavior. It is not to be expected that an individ 
ual could give an entirely fair representation of his mental abilit) 
through a medium with which he is less familiar than some othe 
Even so there seems to be some correlation between the ments 


3 This and the succeeding statements are based rather upon extended obser 
than statistical evidence. The writer had the advantage of living with and 
the work of the white Durham transients throughout the period during whic! 
250 tests were given. 
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ability examined by these tests and other forms. Usually the men 
who possessed the greatest versatility, skill, self-directive capac- 
‘ty, and originality were found to rank in the upper levels of LQ. 

Other environmental factors which must be considered are 
alcoholism, advance in age, and the effects of disease. While the 
extent to which they may condition mental ability is a problem for 
a different study, their prevalence among transients counsels a 
vood deal of caution against interpreting any of these results 
too simply. 

In testing negroes no effort was made to follow the exact pro- 
ortion existing between them and the white transients. Only 


TABLE II 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 100 NEGRO TRANSIENTS TESTED aT THE DURHAM, 
NortH CAROLINA, AND CINCINNATI, OnI0, TRANSIENT BUREAUS, SEPTEMBER, 1934 
ro APRIL, 1935 


Educational Background and I.Q. 


1 or More 8 or More 
Years to 7 Years Years 
of Education of Education of Education 
Period and Place of Testing -— --—, 
Aver- Aver- Aver 
No.of age No.of age No.of 


i 

Cases I.Q. Cases I1.Q. Cases ! 
Totals 100 58 70 53 30 70 
At CTB, September, 1934......... 50 59 33 54 17 69 
At DTB, January to April, 1935... 50 57 37 52 13 71 


enough were chosen to suggest the trend among them and to 
furnish a basis for comparison with the whites. The average I.Q. 
for negroes was 58. (See Table II). This figure is 15 points lower 
than the average for all whites. But, while only 30 per cent of the 
negroes had completed eight or more years in school, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the whites were in that class. The negroes 
in the more highly educated group, however, achieved an average 
I... of but 70, whereas the average for the same class of whites 
was 89. This difference is somewhat deceptive since the actual 
number of grades which these negroes completed beyond the 
seventh averages definitely lower than was the case with the whites. 
Furthermore, there probably were appreciably lower standards of 
education in the schools which southern negroes attended than in 
the schools for whites. 

The average intelligence quotients achieved by white and negro 
transients on the Henmon-Nelson cannot be compared, without 
great caution, to averages determined through the use of other 
tests, which are accepted as normal for the population as a whole. 
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The distribution of the individual ratings of these transients, how. 
ever, furnishes a more reliable basis for such comparison. Unlike 
the intelligence quotients of adults generally, which have fre. 
quently been shown to be distributed according to an approxima- 
tion of the normal probability curve, the ratings of these 500 
transients are characterized by a large grouping in the lower 
levels with respect to L.Q. (See Table IIL.) 

The modal group of both the whites and negroes is the lowest 
rather than the median. The mode would approximate the median 
and the mean, however, if the distribution among transients were 


TABLE III 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF 400 WHITE AND 100 NEGRO TRANSIENTS ACCORDING TO 1.Q. 
EQUIVALENTS OF SCORES ACHIEVED ON THE HENMON-NELSON TEST 
Per Cent Per Cent 
of Whites of Negroes 


roughly similar to that of the population as a whole. This may 
be considered indicative of the most significant difference between 
transients and others from the standpoint of mental ability of the 
type covered by these tests, 7.e., there appears to be an unusually 
large percentage of transients who possess comparatively low 
mental ability. How the distribution would be affected if all the 
cases which were necessarily excluded because of illiteracy could 
enter it also we are not in a position to say. 


II 

As previously stated, the Bregman Revision of the Army 
Alpha was given to 100 cases in Durham who had previously been 
given the Henmon-Nelson. Since the Army Alpha tests were 
given after the Henmon-Nelson, and since it was thought advisable 
not to administer more than one test to the same man during the 
same evening, these 100 were selected from those whe stayed at 
the bureau more than one day. The selection was random. Their 
average I.Q. was 71, which is sufficiently close to the average of 73 
for all 400 white transients to suggest that those given the Army 
Alpha constituted a representative sampling. 
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pect to the average 1.Q. achieved on the Henmon-Nelson, pos 
sed an average percentile ranking of approximately 12 as 
determined by the score achieved on the Army Alpha; the central 
hird, a percentile ranking of 42; and the highest third a percentile 
ranking of 82. (See Table IV.) Thus 88 per cent of all literate 
y recruits would have been expected to do as well or better 
the lowest third of these 100 transients, 58 per cent as well 
etter than the central third, and 18 per cent as well or better 
than the highest third. Since the percentile ranking of the highest 


TABLE IV 


AND PERCENTILE RANKING ACHIEVED ON THE ARM ALPHA BY 100 TRAN 
ENTS, DurRHAM, NorTIE CAROLINA, SHOWN IN TERMS OF THE I.Q. RATING 
\CHIEVED ON THE HENMON-NELSON 


Average Average Ranking 
I evel of 1.Q. as per L.Q. as per Raw Seore on as per the 
e Henmon-Nelson Henmon-Nelson Army Alpha Army Alpha 
Lowest ! 53 23 
Central ! 69 
Highest ! 9] L106 


e percentile equivalents were taken from the manual of norms fur hed with 


no percentile equivalents below 19 were listed in the manual, it was necessary 
imate this figure in terms of what actually was given. 


rd is very close to the ranking which would be expected of the 

hest third of army recruits, these transients seem to possess a 
more favorable rating with respect to the average of the general 
population than the numerical value of the 1.Q. equivalents on the 
llenmon-Nelson attributes to them. Of course the two tests were 
drawn up for different purposes and the manuals accompanying 

m were made out from the standpoint of different frames of 
reference. But it seems clear that the average 1.Q. of 73, shown 
bv use of the Henmon-Nelson, cannot be evaluated properly unless 

s balanced against the higher rating shown by use of the Army 
Alpha. 

The results of the two tests agree in one important respect. 
The raw scores achieved on the Army Alpha varied from 8 to 159. 
As was the case with the Henmon-Nelson, the distribution of these 
scores was banked markedly toward the lower levels. This agree- 
ent is significant. It reinforces the point that there is, among 
transients, a large percentage who possess relatively low mental 
ability. 
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Ill 


Pe A more detailed study was made of 200 white cases in Durham 
oe 5 to secure some indication of how they were distributed according 
Yee to age, type of occupation, and period of unemployment. This sam. 


pling was chosen at random from those Durham cases for whom 
such information was available. The average intelligence quotient 
was 74. Those persons who were 25 years of age or less achieved 
the highest rating, while those who were 46 or more achieved the 
lowest. (See Table V.) Probably the fact that comparatively few 
of the older men had completed more than eight years in school, 


TABLE V 


NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 200 WHITE TRANSIENTS ACCORDING TO A@E, 
SHOWING AVERAGE I.Q. 


a‘ Years of Age Number of Cases Average I1.Q. 
ik: Total 200 74 
} 25 or less 74 78 

26 to 45 102 71 


46 or more 24 67 


the greater span of years by which the older men are removed 
from school, and the recent improvements in systems of education 
suffice to account for the difference. 

Approximately one-seventh of the transients in this sampling 
of 200 belonged to the so-called ‘‘white collar class’’ and ranked 
highest in I1.Q. (See Table VI.) This ranking was to be expected, 
since the nature of such employment usually requires a degree of 


TABLE VI 


a ee NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 200 WHITE TRANSIENTS ACCORDING TO NATURE OF 
— PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT, SHOWING AVERAGE I.Q. 
= Nature of Number Average Distribution 
previous of 1.Q. with respect to [.Q. 
‘ee Employment Cases Lowest Central Highest 
1/3 1/3 
Clerical or Business ............. 29 93 ] 6 22 
94 72 33 36 25 


33 24 


Unskilled laborers 77 


proficiency in the type of symbolic behavior with which these tests 
deal. The unskilled laborers ranked lowest, but only slightly lower 
than the skilled laborers, and constituted only somewhat more 
than one-third of the entire sampling. To understand why the 
proportion of unskilled laborers was this low, and why there was 
little difference in the average intelligence quotients of the skilled 
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and unskilled, it must be remembered that approximately 20 per 
vont of all white transients were excluded from the tests, chiefly 
hocause of illiteracy. Necessarily the excluded numbers were 
largely in the unskilled laboring class. Hence the average LQ. 
¢ 69 is representative only of a highly selected sector of that 
vroup, @.¢., of those who were not illiterate. Furthermore, of the 
9) unskilled laborers who ranked in the highest third with respect 
to .Q., 12 were less than 25 years of age. 

Or the 200 transients emtering this special study, those who 
jad been unemployed for less than six months ranked highest in 
mental ability. (See Table VII.) There was virtually no differ- 
ence in the ranking of those who had been unemployed for longer 
periods. The superiority of the first group over the rest was not 


TABLE VII 


NrMERICAL DISTRIBUTION oF 200 Wuitre TRANSIENTS ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT SHOWING AVERAGE I.Q. 


Number Average Distribution with Respect to I.Q. 


of 1.Q. — 
Cases Lowest Central Highest 
1/3 1/3 1/3 
Wal 200 74 67 66 67 
39 72 15 14 10 
2 OF MOTE YTS. ...ceeeeses 62 73 20 16 26 


i The span of unemployment is dated back to the last job held for more than two 
months. Many individuals may have had one or more short-time jobs during the period 
for which they are listed as unemployed. 


marked. Furthermore, a relatively large percentage of those who 
were unemployed for the longest period of time ranked in the 
highest third with respect to LQ. 

These data suggest that, among literate transients at least, 
relatively low mental ability, of the kind tested, does not influence 
employability to any notable extent. While superior mental ability 
nay widen the range of possible jobs which fall within the limits 
ofa transient’s significant symbolic behavior, other factors, which 
often accompany superior mental ability, may tend to cancel this 
alvantage. For example, the man whose mental ability has fitted 
him, in the past, for ‘‘white collar’’ work may have developed, 
through cultural influences, an effective barrier against accepting 
employment as an unskilled laborer. 

In any case it appears that low mental ability is not a serious 
handicap to the transient’s employability unless it is below the 
range measurable by these tests. Consequently, although there 
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seems to be a characteristic banking toward relatively low ment, 
ability among transients, this may be considered, at most, oy)y 
one of many factors conditioning toward unemployability, 0), 
servation intimates that other factors, operative in many caso. 
with varying degrees of weight, are alcoholism, defective healt), 
physical handicaps, wanderlust, sheer indolence, psycho-patho| 
ogies, and the like. Just how closely functional handicaps ary 
correlated with low mental ability we do not know. Nor will we 
understand the full significance of a low LQ. in cases of transieney 
until we do know. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA, OMAILA, NEBR 

ps are 
vill we Hi report of J. Laraboullet, describing the operation of James 
islency Gardner, who accomplished a true experimental resection of 


the right cerebral hemisphere, 1935, appearing about the same 
as the report of Dr. W. E. Dandy, whose similar feat startled 
omplacent world of psychological theorists, stimulates the con- 
plation of the meaning of extirpation operations to psycho- 
al theory. A review of reports of brain surgeons will reveal 
right cerebral hemisphere has been removed with no 


servable permanent defection in the higher mental processes. 
ivht frontal lobe, except the pre-rolandie area, the left frontal 
except the pre-rolandic and Broca’s area, have been removed 
uo apparent loss of function. In fact, both frontal lobes, 
pre-rolandic and Broeca’s areas, have been resected with no 
anent loss of function. The removal of the pre-rolandic area 
tor centers) is accompanied by some loss of facial movements. 
excision of the post-rolandic area (sensory centers) was ac- 
mpanied by some loss of facial sensations, but the deep sensa- 
us remained. The resection of the right temporal lobe was 
ompanied by a homonymous hemianopia, but no demonstrable 
rbance of speech or mind. A similar situation was reported 
respect to the extirpation of the left temporal lobe with the 
dition that there was a temporary anomia and an incomplete 
onymous hemianopia. The removal of the uncus causes dis- 
ance of the taste and smell functions. The excision of the right 
pital lobe and the left occipital lobe are accompanied by com- 

te homonymous hemianopia. The right parietal lobe has dem- 
istrated no known function, excluding a sensory function of the 
iricentral region, contributing to the higher forms of thought. 
left parietal lobe apparently contains centers for sensory 
speech. Its removal is accompanied by apraxia. The entire length 
the corpus callosum has been divided without demonstrable 
ental loss. Broca’s area may be removed with a temporary 
notor disturbance to the depth of two centimeters. Removal of 


cived and acknowledged May 17, 1935. 
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Brain Surgery and Psychology 


the area to four or five centimeters is followed by permanent los. 
of speech. The first temporal convolution, where the supposed 
auditory centers exist, shows no disturbance after excision, 

To quote J. D. Duser de Barenne, ‘‘The classic localizatioy 
theory must be changed. The great problem of today is: To wha; 
extent? Many neurologists agree that with regard to the highe; 
psychie activities the classic conception is wrong. They can look 
no longer to the classic speech diagrams of Wernicke and Licht. 
heim and their numerous modifications of the true representatioy 
of the neurodynamic processes going on in the brain of man whey 
he talks, understands speech, reads, writes, and thinks.’”! 

This modern scepticism has its forerunners. In 1876, Brown 
and Séquard doubted the possibility of cerebral localizations. 0 
servations of Gall and Spurzheim indicated that they thought 
cerebral localization was a fact. Goltz* decerebrated dogs, whic) 
walked without motor weakening. Two hundred cases demon 
strated that hemiplegia occurred on either the homolateral o; 
contralateral side of the brain, apparently indiscriminately. Th 
brain worked ‘‘as a whole’’. In 1876, Brown and Séquard’s pub- 
lication stated, ‘Clinical observation teaches that paralysis, as an 
effect of brain disease, as regards its place, its extent, its dura- 
tion, and its association with other symptoms, has no absolut 
relation with the seat, the degree and extent, the kind and th 
rapidity or slowness of appearance of disease in or injury to the 
brain!’ 

Dr. Dandy remarks, ‘‘If the left anterior cerebral artery is 
injured by any chance, the patient can never regain consciousness 

There seems to be evidence to show that this artery and its 
adjacent area is definitely a necessary part of function of th 
individual described as conscious, and with it the ability to 
speak.’”* 

To some, the evidence which here is only partially surveyed 
will merely mean that either cerebral hemisphere is capable of 
usurping the functions of the opposite side or that one part of th 
brain may take over the function of the portion which is lost or 
disabled. Broadbent of England stated this view, and it is a reads 


1 Duser de Barenne, J. G. ‘‘Corticalization’’ of Function and Functional Lo 
zation in the Cerebral Cortex. Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Vol. XXX 
October, 1933, p. 894. 

2Goltz, F. Der Hund ohne Grosshirn; Abhandlung iiber die Verrichtungen des 
Grosshirns. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 570, 1891-1892. 

berry, R. J. A. Brain Structure in Relation to the Mind. Journal of Neurology 
and Psychopathology, Vol. XIII, No. 50, October, 1932, p. 108. 
* Dandy, W. E. Practice of Surgery. Dean Lewis, Vol. XII, Ch. I, p. 8. 
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explanation, usually known as Broadbent’s Theory. However, 
many competent students of brain function feel that this theory is 
gutenable, as is demonstrated by the examination of the effects of 
the destructive lesions of the brain that are known to be complete. 
For example, after the removal of the right cerebral hemisphere 
or alter a severe injury to this area, there is no subsequent return 
of motor function to the left side of the body. After certain lesions 
roducing complete motor or sensory aphasia, the loss is per- 
manent. There is abundant support for this point of view. The 
distinguished Victor Horsley always opposed Broadbent’s Theory, 
and the amazing Dandy has definitely committed himself against 

The assumption. of interchange of function from area to area 
i the brain seems to rest upon frail foundations in view of the 
evidence. 

The age-old problem of the mind-body relationship seems des- 
tined for a new turn if the conclusicns of the foregoing products 
{ modern surgery are sustained by further research. The doctrine 
of specific neurological patterns definitely functioning with a given 

onse has suffered serious reverses with each assault upon 

theory of brain localization. The work of Pavlov, Lashley, 

other animal experimenters seemed to pave the way for the 
abandonment of this explanation of experience which has been the 
tenet of over a generation of thinkers. It would seem that the 
feats of modern surgery are destined to cause its complete collapse. 
The advent of the theory of ‘‘mass aciion’’, ‘‘conditioning’’, as 
well as the implication of the Gestalt school, has definitely cap- 
tured the interest of the scientific world. 

With its demise would go many of the cherished speculations 
of psychology. Many of the explanations which have been tena- 
ciously held by the apostles of structuralism, functionalism, and 
vhaviorism would find many of their basic assumptions sinking 
into the limbo of the historical past. The full account of the 
reverberations of this will not be fully chronicled for many dee- 
ades after the establishment of a new understanding of the relation 
of the function of the organism and experience. 

lf the left anterior artery of the cerebral hemisphere is def- 
uitely established by surgery as the sole ‘‘sine qua non’’ physio- 
logical support of what has been understood as ‘‘consciousness’’ 
or ‘‘mind’’, many questions which have been formerly raised will 
disappear. New ones rise in their place. We may now ask if the 
‘orld of mental events has its real dependence upon circulation 
pienomena. Is this the bridge between the shadowy world of 
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thought and experience and actual physical processes? . 
nervous system only primarily motor in its service to the whol, 
organism? Is the nervous system merely subsidiary in the who), 
balance of affairs during the reactional picture at levels whi 
have been described as higher? We may further inquire if thoug}; 
is the product of the nervous system any more than the vaseul,; 
system. In fact, is there any somatic system that is anything by 
contributory to the whole state of being that we eall being alive to 
the world about us? 

lt is fair to challenge the assumption of a world of mental 
events which have a causal relationship to objective behavior on 
the grounds that there is now no satisfactory scientific evidence 
that is able to substitute an understandable explanation. Sci 
has predicated that the simplest explanation which was consistent 
with all of the known facts should be accepted. In the field of 
behavior, scientific men have depended upon neurological theor 
rather than metaphysical speculation for obvious reasons. Ty 
present situation indicates a necessity for a re-evaluation of { 
facts of neurology, physiology, pathology, and allied sciences as 
they relate to the fundamental issue of the nature of experience. 
Psycho-physical parallelism and interactionism must be re-edited 
Behavioristic, dynamic, organismic, and other related schools of 
thought must reckon with the results of cerebral extirpation. 

The recasting of hypotheses has several possibilities. One may 
assume that a complete knowledge of the structure-function story 
of Broca’s and the pre-rolandic area with supporting evidence of 
the subsidiary functions of the rest of the brain will reveal thie 
story of experience. While such knowledge will doubtless add 
valuable information, yet those hopeful of this approach hold on 
in spite of the appearance of recent major reverses of crushing 
significance. The hope of psychology that this avenue of scientific 
inquiry may establish it on firm ground in its eternal quest for the 
understanding of the nature of experience seems to fade farther 
away with each new feat of brain surgery. What had included 
the function of a whole system in its possibility now finds its focus 
restricted to a small area of that system for a physiological ex 
planation that will be consistent with the apparent function o! 
structure. 

The biological aspect of the problem has attracted the thinking 
of many scholars who have recognized the unified nature of man’ 
reactions with its interplay of various systems of structure. 
the structural parallelism of function in the brain is wiped out for 
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‘the world of mental phenomena, there will be many who are 
attracted by the organismic description which has been borrowed 
‘rom the biologist. The amoeba reacts as living protoplasm ap- 
parently accomplishing its necessary ends, independent of discrete 
eystems in function. Theorists holding such views as ‘‘mass 
action’? and other forms of totalism will be quick to see in these 
the biological explanation of the mind. It is fair to ask if much 
hope is to be expressed for such explanations because of their 
complexity. When pushed to their foundations, these doctrinaires 

treat to the realm of theoretical physics from which they dis- 

rse into the forests of metaphysics. An example will suffice to 
demonstrate the agility of the imagination of a scientist in another 
feld as he treats with this problem. 

Dr. Berry says, ‘‘It will be observed that this process of 
vradual infection of successive groups of cortical brain-cells with 

potential energy resulting from a constant stimulation does 
not in the least resemble that so generally believed and which, as 
the pathological theory of cortical function, Ashby has adversely 
aud justly criticized. It is much better expressed in his own 
slightly modified simile of a cerebral pond in which millions of 

essive ripples (successively charged neurons) are produced 

a constant throwing in of stones (stimuli) at three independent 

ints. Eventually these ripples fuse, coalesce, and weave them- 

es, Within the parietal associational center of the pond, into 
‘hose innumerable kaleidoscopic neuronic patterns or engrams 
essential to the production of mental phenomena.’” 

Interesting as are these descriptions, the modern psychologist 
nds himself as deeply involved in theoretical quagmire as his 
ancient predecessor was when he cried out to the man of science 

rescue him from the quicksands of philosophy. Until the 
iologist can solve the mystery of the cell in terms of structure- 
function, What hope can psychology obtain in seeking for the story 
of experience by attempting to build a superstructure upon 
foundations that include all of the difficulties of the biologist with 
the addition of more stumbling blocks equally as formidable? 

Many scholars have felt that the postulation of a world of 
mind defied careful analysis and hobbled scientific inquiry. The 
abstruse problems attending this approach have been emphasized, 
and the literature is abundant in portrayals and critiques. 

An observation may be risked at this point. The collapse of 

| 


ferry, R. J. A. Brain Structure in Relation to the Mind. Journal of Neurology 
1 Psychopathology (see p. 3), p. 108. 
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current mechanistic explanations of experience may cause 
reinspection of dualism for new possibilities. A realization that 
a system based upon such a theoretical construct as ENER«y 
is fully as difficult in the last analysis as one erected upon miyp 
seems at last to overwhelm us. 

In any event, students of psychology will continue to use t\) 
empirical basis for the extension of human knowledge. [ts 
extensions are not bounded by theoretical implications. Howevyey 
the inquisitive propensities of man will continue the struggle with 
the ever intriguing task of discovering the real nature of man as he 
experiences the world about him. 
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FEARS OF ONE THOUSAND COLLEGE WOMEN * 
By MARIE HACKL MEANS, Pu.D. 


S AND SUBJECTS USED IN PREPARATION OF THE FEAR SCHEDULE 


Our principal aims were: to prepare a diagnostic fear sched- 
ile, which might be of use to investigators in this field, and 
establish tentative norms for this schedule; to ascertain what 
ollege women fear, and, if possible, what knowledge they have 
ut the origin of their fears; and to determine what correlation 
might be between fear and intelligence. 
Qur first step was to prepare the fear schedule which was 
nved from lists of fear stimuli, collected from one thousand 
men at Alabama College during the spring, summer and fall 
1920. The following directions were read aloud to the women 
efore they made up their lists of fears: 


| January, 1929, we began, at Alabama College, a study of fear. 


‘We are asking you to turn in, at your next class period, a list of fears 

s to include everything you are now afraid of, even though vou are 

t slightly affected by some of the things you mention. Since you are 

sked to sign your name, you ean afford to be quite frank and honest 

the matter. In case you have previously handed in such a list, 
ignore this request.”’ 


As the papers came in, we recorded the fear stimuli alpha- 
tically. In order to determine when we had about covered the 
ield of possible stimuli, we divided our thousand records into 
enty equal groups, and recorded, for each group of fifty, the 
mber of new fear stimuli turned in. The thousand records 
ielded 490 fear stimuli, 427 of which were contributed by the first 
ten groups. Duplications were eliminated and the revised list, 
‘rom which our schedule was arranged, contained but 349 fear 
stimuli. We, of course, realize that the stimuli comprising the 
scledule are not separate and distinct fears. Obviously, many 
re closely related. 

The number of fear stimuli handed in by the thousand women 
ranged from 0 to 28, the average being 6.05+.04. 

Since our personal opinion of the validity of the submitted 


* Received and acknowledged September 3, 1935. 
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Marie Hla Means 


stimuli was not permitted to enter into the formation of the fina! 


schedule, we have retained a few stimuli which seem absurd to us, 


They have proved useful, however, in checking the attitude 0 


individuals later scoring the schedule. 

Th stimuli, which are listed in Table I, were classified into th, 
Animals; Insects; 
Chemicals; 


following rough groups in our schedule: 
Natnral Things; 


of People; 


eases: Afflictions: 
Relationships 
natural; Emotions 


Concerning Loved Ones 
Attitudes; 


Inadequacy; Miscellaneous. 


THE RELATIVE FREQUENCY AND INTENSITY OF 


FORTY-NINE 


Movements; Noises 
Painful Stimuli; Death As Follows; Certajy 
Groups of People; Super. 
Following Conditions; Owy 


THREE HUNDRED 


During the spring, summer and fall of 1930, our fear schedul 


was submitted to one thousand college women for scoring, the 


following directions having first been read to them. 


Grade the following fears according to their intensity. 
Do not place any 
Place 1 before items vou 


any grades, read the items under each division. 


before the items you do not fear at all. 
very slightly, 2 before those that are a little more intense, 3 before tl 


that seem to rank about 


before those 


average, 


intense. 


Before assigr 


t before those that are intense, and 5 
Whenever you can recall ho 


particular fear arose, draw a circle around the number you have assign 


to it. On the back of page 3, 


write a brief account of the origin of 1 


fears you have thus encircled, stating wherever possible, the approxin 


age at which each fear appeared. 

not mentioned on these sheets. 
The thousand records were evenly divided among the four col- 

lege classes, and, with the exception of those of sixty-three juniors 


Add and grade any of your own fear 


and twenty-nine seniors, which were received from Dr. Schutte 
Woman’s College, Montgomery, Alabama, were all obtained fron 


Alabama College. 


Most of the scoring was done during recitation 


periods under our own supervision, but some of it under 


supervision of advanced psychology students, who were thorouglily 


drilled in administering the schedule, after they had graded 


themselves. 


The records from Woman’s College were secured by 
Dr. Schutte from his own classes. 


iT am especially grateful to Dr. T. C. Schutte of Woman’s College for these re 


of his classes. 


for his eriticisms and suggestions; 
Alabama College for their interested coéperation; and to my husband, Guy G. 


I am, also, deeply indebted to Dr. Joseph Peterson of Peabody 


to Dean T. H. Napier and Dr. Kathryn Vicker) 


Mi 


without whose help, in the compilation of the data, the completion of this study w 


have been impossible. 
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Directions for seoring the schedule were read aloud and stu- 
were encouraged to ask for any assistance they might need. 
meaning of one or two of the more difficult words was ex- 
od. Attention was called to the direction concerning fears of 
known origin. Explanations were always concluded with the 
lowing remarks: ‘*Remember, you are to mark only those 
nes that you feel afraid of now; not the things that you have 
afraid of in the past; and not the things vou might be afraid 


‘in the future. Simply mark your own personal fears.’’ After 


) 


i] 


was started, we walked about the room, answering questions 
| observing whether directions were being followed. No effort 
. made to define ‘‘fear’’, because we believed that any definition 

wid be differently interpreted and therefore confusing. 
an effort to determine what Alabama College girls feared 
the extent of their fear, we tabulated the number of times each 
ius was marked and the intensity score given to it by each of 
i classes. Consequently, our records show how many fresh- 
» marked Lions **5’’, and how many juniors marked Cyclones 
The percentage of times each fear stimulus was marked by 
thousand women was then computed, as well as the average 
tensity of the stimulus. This percentage of frequency was then 
tiplied by the average intensity to get a relative value for the 
lus, and the decimal removed by multiplying by ten. For 
stance, Chickens was marked by 6.0 per cent of our women with 
erage intensity of 1.78. Therefore the relative value assigned 

vas 107, got by multiplying 6.0 by 1.78 by 10. 

In order to determine a point value for the stimul, the standard 
iation of the relative values was obtained. Beginning at the 
wwe and calling it zero, we marked off steps of one-tenth 
ndard deviation, positively and negatively. The lowest nega- 
<tep was assigned a value of one, the next two, and so on up 
‘ty-one, the most feared stimulus in the schedule. The point 
es are recorded in descending order in the last column of Table 
lor comparison, we have also listed in this table the percentage 
times the stimulus was checked and the relative value assigned 
Mean intensities for each stimulus can be obtained by mul- 
iving the percentage of students checking the stimulus by ten, 


il dividing this product into the relative value. The figures in 


the first column indicate the position of the stimulus as it occurred 


the schedule, ‘‘snakes’’, for instance, being the forty-fourth 


imulus. 
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TABLE I 


SHOWING TEE STIMULUS, THE POSITION IN THE SCHEDULE, THE Per CENT CHECKrye 
THE STIMULUS, THE RELATIVE VALUE, AND THE POINT VALUE OF THE Stimt 


Position Per Cent 

in Checking Relative 
Schedule Stimulus Stimulus Value Va 
246 Death of Loved Ones........... 57.8 2343 16 
232 54.3 2219 44 
178 Reckless Driving ............... 58.2 2010 4 
209 50.1 1957 39 
233 Death by Drowning 48.1 1824 36 


147 Cyclones... .. exes 52.0 1822 36 
215 Auto- Accidents... . 50.4 1780 
48.2 1727 34 
Spiders .... 52.8 1639 
Death by 41.6 1639 
Death by Suffoe: ation 41.8 1623 2 
Yellow- 56.7 


1601 32 
1589 


Misfortune to Loved Ones....... 45.2 1560 l 
Iliness of Loved Ones........... 44.1 1554 | 
45.3 1518 
Hornets... 54.1 1508 
Being Alone ‘at Nii ght. 46.1 1500 
Panthers .... 38.9 1459 29 
Being Disfigured 38.5 1448 29 
47.3 1446 29 
Insanity ..... 38.0 1430 2 
35 1419 28 


=> 


39.3 1394 28 
Sharks ..... 36.0 1377 28 
Failing Se -hool Subjee t. 41.1 1353 27 
Abnormal Offspring ............ 35.1 1332 27 
42.3 131 2 
Death by Starvation............ 33.7 1297 2 
Storms.... 38.8 1279 6 
Disappointing Others 41.6 1269 26 
Mismating . 37.9 1245 25 
Dynamite....... 41.2 1239 25 
| 
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Fears of One 


Thousand College 


W ome n 


Stimulus 


Thieves .. 


TABLE 


Being De 
Hurting Feelings of Others.. 


Being Sealded . 
Night Noises .. 
Child Birth .... 


Being Deceived 
Being Crippled 
Train Accidents 


A inding Man in Room...... 


Being Mutilated 


Wolves ..... 


Quiec ‘ksand . 

Being Criminally 
Making Low Gr: 
Sneaking People 


Assaulted. 


Operations .....<.:: 


Sude le Noises 
Slick Roads .... 
Bad Health .... 


Apes .... 


He m orrhages grate 


Pneumonia . 


Being Embarrassed ............- 


Floods . 


Losing ‘onfi lence e in Self. 


Suicide .. 
Peeuliar Noises 


Stage Fright .. 
Dying People .. 
Deep Water ... 
seing Criticized 
Typhoid Fever . 
Being Cut ..... 


Hypodermie Needles ...........-- 


Bats . 


Prowlers ... 


Forgetting at Ree ital. bepeaumene.s 


Smallpox ..... 
Being Friendless 
Acids .... 
Disappointed in 
Diving . ‘ 


I—Continued 


Per Cent 
Checking 
Stimulus 


8 
6 


) 


Relative 


Value 


1060 
1059 
1057 
1057 
1042 
1022 
1020 
1019 
1005 
1003 
993 
982 
971 
954 
948 
939 
937 
934 
931 
924 
916 
900 
897 
874 
874 
873 
868 
S59 
855 
849 
843 
840 
838 
832 


Point 
Value 


295 
ECKING Position 
schedule 
143 41.2 1234 25 
299 34 1224 25 
97 33.0 1217 25 
34.6 1198 24 
910 31.6 1182 24 
216 33.3 1179 24 
) 33.1 1168 24 
a4 36.1 1154 23 
19 31.6 1139 23 
33 30.3 1134 23 
16( 35.9 1131 93 
079 30.5 1129 23 
137 41.8 1098 22 
20 ] 34.5 1093 29 
19 37.4 21 
1] 38.6 21 
at 162 39.5 21 
"13 39.1 2] 
6 29.0 2) 
157 98 20 
976 37.4 20 
155 28.3 19 
240 24.1 19 2 
29 26.4 19 
273 34.4 18 
25 6 25.7 18 
oF 86 31.3 18 
199 29 .0 18 
152 28.2 18 ga 
132 32.3 18 
26 
96 204 23.7 17 
on 190 31.6 
310 26 .2 
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TABLE I—Continued 
Per Cent 
Cheeking 
Stimulus Stimulus 


Deserted Houses 33.1 
Death by Asphyxiation. ee 
Not Living Up to Ideals......... ] 
Being Fat 7 

Of Being Falsely Accused 

The Dark 

Being Ridiculed 

Leeches 


Gossipers 


Parties 
Hippopotamuses ........ 
Misdirected Affections 
Of Performing Publicly 
Voleanoes 
Being Awakened at Night 
Buffaloes ...... 
Disfigured People 
Of Losing Friendships.......... 
Failing School 
Choosing Wrong Friends... 
Railroad Crossings 
Be Ing Poisoned 
End of the World 
Of Losing Teeth.... 
Of Being Follows 
Of Being Sinful........ 
Centipedes ... 
Haunted Houses 
Of Being Unpopular... 
Big Machinery maha 
Of Being Kidnapped 
Of Exercising Poor Judgment.... 
Pellagra 
Of Making Social 


Fast 


Too Many Offspring 

Fire Whistles 

Of Being a 

Of Being 

Of Being Frightened 

Of Being Lost 

Eels .. 

Of Disobeying Parents.......... 
Of Being High Tempered 
Of Being Old Maid 

Of Falling 


Relative 
Value 
S29 
825 
823 
S21 
819 
818 
813 
RUT 
806 
798 
796 
795 
794 
78S 
784 
783 
783 
776 
764 
751 


744 


Point 
Valu 
17 
17 
ore 17 
50 17 
308 17 
149 16 
220 16 
285 
4 31 25 lf 
be 120 Liars 24 9 lt 
4 254 24.9 lt 
2s 93 5 lf 
943 or 9 16 
ba 334 27.8 
3+ 21.8 16 
168 24.2 = LS 
17 29.7 744 
102 5 735 
324 93 0 734 
3°20 97.5 733 15 
315 25.9 724 15 
py 90 99 721 
j 287 235 717 15 
349 21.4 715 15 
338 5 708 15 
913 94.9 706 15 
"79 91.5 706 15 
993 92 700 15 
342 24.5 694 l4 
314 27.3 692 14 
: 68 21-4 689 14 
282 °6 3 683 l4 
317 18.8 679 
202 673 14 
326 22.7 664 
| 263 Of Being Depressed............. 21.5 662 4 
ine 29 17. 648 4 
| 244 21. 638 3 
45 184 23 636 3 
309 636 3 
| 285 21. 634 3 
2] 633 3 
284 21, sis 
2] 20). 609 3 
ae 333 23. 600 3 
95 20.6 599 
262 18.7 597 3 
312 20.7 590 
179 
{ 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Per Cent 


Checking Relative 


Stimulus Stimulus Value 
Earth Caving In 9.0 589 


Dam Breaking 578 
Mysterious People 99 9 570 
Hypocrites .. y 3 561 
Of Being Penniless...... ete 556 
Being Robbed 

Struck 

Slee P W: alker rs 

Crabs... 

Of Being De pe nde nt. 

Cemeteries 

Of Drinking 

Old Age 

Sudden Death 

Fire Crackers 

Of Disobeying Conscience....... 
Siren Whistles 

Of Sleeping Unprotected. 

Of Being Selfish 

Of Reciting in Class...........+. 
Of Public Opinion 

Of Exe rting “Bad Influence 

Of Being Homesick 

Skeletons .... 

Formal Entert: sinments 

Morons .... 

Slippery Stree ts 

Of Assuming Responsibilitie 
Jealous People 

Infuriated People 

God 

Oxen 

Being Alone 

Gypsies . . 

Breaking Ankle 

Mules .... 

High Places. 

Thunder... 

Being Sl: andere 

Changeable Moods 

Having Tantrums 

Of Missing Trains 

Drugs 

Kangaroos... 

Being Vaccinated 

Of Screaming 

Crayieh 

Being Entrapped 

High Tempered People 


Point 
Value 


9 tS bo bo 
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17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
‘a 
16 
16 
if ) 
1 
lf 
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16 
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] 
10 
10 
) 10 
av 10 
15 
15 10 
15 
] 19 10 
14 
it 17 10 
14 10 
258 10 
t 
14 GR 9 
14 
14 4 
- 
14 
167 
13 04 9 
13 9 
26 
303 9 
13 
13 191 9 
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13 20 9 
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277 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Position Per Cent 
in Checking Relative Poin 
Schedule Stimulus Stimulus Value Valu 
76 Doctors’ Offices 14.7 365 
Being Lonely 
Being Sarcastic 13.6 
Fainting People 13.5 
Sleep Walking 12. 
Traffic Jams 14. 
Being Rebuke a 12. 
Being Seduced 10. 
Knives .... 13.3 
296 Being Surprised in ‘the ‘Rear. 
341 Ghost Stories 
350 
27 Being Caught in Misdemeanor... 
25 Frogs . 
348 The U nknown 
241 Marriag 
114 
83 Foot Logs 
170 Big Bodies of Water 
7 Goats 
175 De seending ‘Steps 
330 Eating in Some Places.......... 
331 Of Expressing an Opinion 
230 Throat Mopped 
48 Turtles 
133 Sarcastic People 
66 Barbed Wire 
255 Apparitions ........ 
80 Fire Engines 
146 Clouds .... 
266 Future Disposition 
58 Mosquitoes 
108 Fortune Tellers 
Being Tardy to Class.........-- 
Of Revealing 
Monkeys ..... 
Future Attitudes 
Bridges .. . 
Indians... 
Sleep Talkers. 
Swamps .. 
of Sterile 
Life .. 
Holes in the Ground. 
Teachers .... 
Horseflies . . 
Fire Escapes 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Per Cent 
Checking 
Stimulus Stimulus 

Being Stranded 

Skating 

Vampires... 

Negro Women 

Canned Goods 


Fast Logs 

Cireus Apparatus 

Superior Individuals 
Climbing... 

Mystery Stories 
Superiors...... 

Grasshoppers .. . 

Ice Picks 

3eing Unconventional 
Married Men 

Lighting Stoves 
Airplanes ...... 
Honor Board Members 
Telephones ... 

Ascending Steps 

Crowds of Your Own Age 

Coal Chutes 

Unmarried Men 

Of Eating in a Crowd 

Of Opening Letters 

Shooting Stars 

Silent People 

Spike Heels 

Birds 

Chimney Sweepers 

Policemen 
Preachers . . . 
Bananas.......- 
Of Going to Sleep 
Old People 
Theatrical People 


was 


Relative 


Value 
200 
198 
195 
195 
185 
179 
173 
169 
167 
167 
164 
163 
159 
155 
155 
150 
143 
135 
134 
133 
132 
131 
131 
i124 
124 
124 
124 
119 
115 
114 
107 
96 
94 


Point 
Value 


Be 
au 
ay 
299 
Position > 
Poin — 
Schedule 
hice 
g 905 5 
ao 4 4 
72 
140 
7 949 6 4 
‘ 139 0.4 
7 
7 ] 1 3% 
Q7 6.35 
6.0 
69 5.9 ae 
121 
id 138 0.4 
- 
63 4.7 
5.6 
102 5.6 
103 
78 
- 
1] 0.0 
96 4.6 = 
6 
128 
do 
0 173 4.7 
6 
. 
f “an 9 70 
6 65 » 
6 
16] 2 61 
8 59 2 
6 64 ° 
} 56 yA 
8 53 2 
6 04 6 49 2 oe 
16 4 44 
5 ‘9 41 2 
45 
- 67 7 40 2 a 
= ¥ 
0 39 2 @ 
98 9 38 2 
5 2 26 2 
30 
131 .8 25 2 
RR 8 22 2 
5 
301 1.0 21 
| 129 9 17 
16 
142 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN FEAR 


In an attempt to evaluate the fear of any individual, we wey, 
confronted with a decision as to the best method of grading oy 
individual records. Should we base scores on the number of fe» 
stimuli checked, disregarding intensity, or on intensity alone, » 
on both the number checked by the individual and the intens;: 


TABLE II 


MEAN FREQUENCY SCORES AND MEAN WEIGHTED FREQUENCY Scores 


Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors 


OS 69.44 


- 


96 


185.96 6 160.2 


assigned? Believing that an individual’s statement of the prese 
of a fear was more reliable than her estimate of the intensit) 
that fear we decided upon two methods of grading: first, a met 
based solely on the number of stimuli marked, which we ealled | 
frequency score; second, a method grounded on the nun 
checked combined with intensity, which we called the weighted | 
quency score. This latter score was obtained by multiplying ¢ 
frequency by the mean intensity. In Table II is shown the ave 


rABLE III 
MEAN FREQUENCY SCORES FROM WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Juniors 
66.58 
4.76 
56.01 


frequency scores as well as the average weighted frequency scores 
for the several classes. 

As before stated, 63 of our junior and 29 of our senior records 
‘ame from Woman’s Coliege. Table III indicates the great degr 
of correspondence between the records from that school and tho» 
of the whole thousand records. 

The mean intensity scores for the Woman’s College students 


were as follows: juniors 2.91+.062, seniors 2.78+.065. By re 
ferring to Table VII these scores can be compared witli those o! 
the thousand records of which they are a part. 


oh} 
300 
Frequency Mean......... 86.08 89 . 60 
Weighted Frequency Mean 277 .12 273.28 203.04 213.92 241.84 
Seniors 
F 68.11 
bee P.E. (av. 6.25 
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for diagnostic purposes percentile tables (IV & V) were 
ved based on both frequency scores and weighted frequency 
re Wer Decimals were disregarded. 
ing 0 7 
; TABLE IV 
OT 
an PERCENTILES BASED ON FREQUENCY SCORES 
ite] es Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors All Classes 
14 18 19 
\ 
TABLE V 
PERCENTILES BASED ON WEICHITED FREQUENCY Scores 
reser ntiles Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors All Classes 
45 76 39 17 51 
Is 102 119 62 76 85 
met 125 163 SY 107 122 
10) 168 179 122 14] 154 
les 50 220 235 152 167 195 
nul 60 265 275 197 07 239 
70 359 B20 251 
ted I 80 420 385 325 237 374 . 
ing 580 519 $47 145 10? 
1078 1224 860 698 1224 x 
the directions, we requested that fear stimuli not included 
schedule be added and graded. This provision, we believed, 
partially take care of sectional differences, were the sched- 
: ed in other localities. 


‘o new fear stimuli were added by our women with the two 
ing exceptions. One girl claimed that she was afraid of 
ather, and another stated that she was afraid of herself. 
vere treated like other stimuli appearing in the schedule. 


recoras KNOWLEDGE OF THE ORIGIN OF FEAR STIMULI 


degr 


thos 


the directions for scoring our schedule, we requested students 
idieate each fear stimulus of a known origin by encircling the 
tensity value which they had assigned to it. On the back of the 
dule they explained the origin of the stimulus, and stated at 
hat age it oceurred. Only 20 per cent of freshmen, 61 per cent 
homores, 42 per cent of juniors and 30 per cent of the seniors 
licated knowledge of the origin of any of their fears, while 617 
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of our women had no knowledge about the subject at all or els 
forgot to include it. Freshmen claimed to know the origin of 198 
fear stimuli, sophomores 340, juniors 330, and seniors 293. 

In attempting to classify these fear stimuli of known orie;) 
we found that $1 per cent of the freshman fears, 68 per cent of ; 
sophomore, 70 per cent of the junior, and 69 per cent of the seni) 
might be classified as originating through personal experiences. 
and that 10 per cent of freshman fears, 19 per cent of sophomo, 
15 per cent of junior, and 18 per cent of senior arose from the ex 
periences of friends and relatives, whereas only 9 per cent of fres 


TABLE VI 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SUBJECTS INDICATING FEARS OF 


A KNowN Or 


Number of Fears Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors All ¢ 
l 20 58 24 16 118 
2 10 49 17 17 9 
3 6 25 21 7 59 
+ 5 9 21 6 4] 
5 4 6 10 9 29 
6 4 1 6 10 9] 
7 to 15 2 4 5 1] 22 


man fears, 13 per cent of sophomore, 15 per cent of junior, and 1) 
per cent of senior were due to having heard or read about 
situation involving the fear stimulus. 

It is of interest that two sophomores, one junior and one senior 
claimed that a fear was caused by a dream. Also, that not a single 
woman accounted for any of her fears as due to motion pictur 


performances. 

In Table VI is shown the distribution of the number of fea 
stimuli of a known origin. 

Of the 1101 fears of a known origin, only 614 were definitely 
placed at a given age. Ninety-nine occurred between the ages 0! 
one and six, 279 between seven and twelve, 201 between thirteen 
and eighteen, 35 between nineteen and twenty-four. An additional 
99 were indefinitely placed as follows: small child, 68; elementar 
school, 18; high school, 13. The age at which the remaining 3% 
fears appeared was not stated. 

In grading individual papers, we noticed that fear stimuli 0! 
known origin were marked high in intensity. In order to get al 
some kind of comparison, we obtained an individual intensity scor 
by averaging the intensity values assigned all words by each 
individual. From these individual scores the mean intensity 0! 
each class was computed and that of all classes combined. Thet, 
similarly an individual intensity score was obtained based merel! 
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‘he words of a known origin and from it class scores were com- 
Greater differences than those apparent in the table below, 

would have been evident had comparisons been made between 
‘ntensities of fear stimuli of unknown origin and those of known 


origin. 
TABLE VII 
‘OMPARISON OF MEAN INTENSITY SCORES FOR ALL FEARS WITH MEAN INTENSITY 
FOR FEARS OF KNOWN ORIGIN 
Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors All Classes 
Fears 
Mean 3.2 2.96 2.92 3.08 3.02 
P.E. (av.) .029 .033 .016 
S.D. .83 .70 .79 


‘ears of Known Origin 
Mean 3.8! 4.09 3.84 3. 3.93 
P.E. (av.) 11% .054 .065 .035 
S.D. 1.00 .99 1.0% 1.03 


lhe difference between the two averages for all classes is .91+.061, and is significant. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FEAR AND INTELLIGENCE 


in order to determine, if possible, what relationship might exist 
between fear and intelligence, we correlated the records of 240 
freshmen and 228 sophomores on the Thurstone Psychological 
Examination and 229 records of sophomores on the Otis Self 
Administering Test, with our fear seores, using the Pearson 
Product-Moment Formula. Fortunately, 221 of our sophomores 
had ratings on both Thurstone and Otis. Our correlations based 
on both the frequeney and the weighted frequency fear scores are 
as follows: 


Freshman Thurstone scores and frequency scores........... 14 + .04 
Freshman Thurstone scores and weighted frequency scores... .20 + .04 
13 + .04 

phomore Thurstone scores and weighted frequency scores... — .14 + .04 
jphomore Otis scores and frequency scores........... O7 + .04 
Sophomore Otis scores and weighted frequency scores........ 09 + .04 


The low negative correlation came as a surprise to us, since in 
grading the papers we had been impressed by the low fear scores 
of most of the brighter women. A consideration of the correlation 
vraphs led us to the conclusion that our negative correlation was 
upset by the less intelligent girls, rather than by the brighter ones. 
In an attempt to get at this relationship, we divided the freshmen 
aud sophomore classes into quartile groups, based on the Thur- 
stone Psychological Examination. Using both the frequency fear 
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score and the weighted-frequeney fear score, we compared {hp 
average number of fears of these four groups. The highest jp; 
ligence group of the freshmen averaged 76+4.09 fears, wit) , 
standard deviation of 47. The lowest intelligence group average) 
99+5.92 with standard deviation of 68. Among sophomores, {\y 
highest intelligence group averaged 78+3.30 fears with stands 
deviation of 37 while the lowest intelligence group averayo 
99+5.00 with standard deviation of 56. Even greater differences 
were noted when the weighted frequency fear scores were also 
used in the comparisons. 


RELIABILITY OF THE FEAR SCHEDULE 


After a period of approximately six months, the schedule was 
scored a second time by one hundred of the original subjects who 
happened to be enrolled in our classes at the time. Of the hundred, 
12 were freshmen, 63 were sophomores, 14 were juniors and 


TABLE VIII 
COEFFICIENT OF RELIABILITY OBTAINED WHEN SCHEDULE Was SUBMITTED 
To ONE HUNDRED STUDENTS 
Kind of Score Coefficient of Reliability 


Frequency Fear Scores eel 
Weighted Frequency Fear Scores...... 54 


were seniors. The frequency fear scores, as well as the weight 
frequency fear scores were correlated with those previously ob 
tained. The resulting coefficients of reliability follow in Tab) 
VIIL. 

In an effort to determine the extent to which the numbe: 
fears would vary when the schedule was scored again, we computed 
the Mean, S.D. and P.E. (av.) for both scorings, using th 
quency scores. Results were as follows: first scoring, mean 
75.02+3.08, standard deviation 45.73; second scoring, mean 
74.83+3.24, standard deviation 48.10. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 


In the preceding pages, we have recorded our results without 
any attempt at explanation of them. Some interpretation seems 
desirable. 

I. The schedule, based as it was on one thousand records, 
seems adequate for this section of the country. The decline in 
new ‘‘fears’’ handed in by the women, after the first five hundred 
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ists had been recorded, would seem to indicate that further inves- 
tivation beyond the thousand cases would yield few new stimuli. 
\Ve realize, of course, that the schedule is more applicable to the 
Sonth and agricultural sections, than it is to the industrial North, 
byt we have attempted to take care of this defect by the instrue- 
‘on to add any new fear stimuli not mentioned in the schedule. 
Although some of the stimuli, retained in the schedule, seem to us 
ivd, we used them because we believed that they would throw 
light upon the intelligence and the sincerity of the individual 
eonne the sehedule. The classification of the stimuli in the 
hodule is erude, but we did not consider further refining neces- 


cary. It is of interest that when asked to reeall their fears, one 
sand women averaged 6.052 stimuli but when the majority of 
those same women were requested to grade our schedule, the 


average jumped to 78.40. 
|. Upon examination of the number of times each particular 
ius was checked,*? by each of the four classes, it was obvious 
there had been little shifting in the type of things feared dur- 
he four vears of college life. Juniors and seniors differ, on the 
e, from freshmen and sophomores largely in the fewer num- 
of stimuli marked. This similarity is evident not only in the 
| number from each class marking a given stimulus but in the 
ywumber from each class, assigning to the stimulus a given in- 
tensity. It was interesting to note that, in numerous cases, the 
s of similar words were much alike. For instance, the graph 
usps resembled that of Yellow Jackets; the one of Horses 
ked like that of Mules; Starvation was very much like Suffoca- 


Although, in general, a greater number of freshmen than 
eniors admitted fear of a stimulus, in the following cases seniors 

ahead: Dogs, Hypocrites, Infuriated People, Insane People, 
Diving, Driving Fast, Reckless Driving, The Dark, Deep Water, 
Big Bodies of Water, Wind, Auto Accidents, Falling, Skating, 
Sipping, Crowds, Crowds of Your Own Age, Of Eating in Some 
, Venereal Diseases, Old Age, Mismating, Being Depressed, 
Chingeable Moods, Future Attitudes, Future Disposition, Being 
Criticized, Being Dependent, Being Ridiculed, Being Seduced, Of 
Missing Trains, Of Revealing Thoughts, Of Losing Confidence in 
‘/f, Of Performing Publicly, The Future, Life, and Publie 
Opinion. In most of these stimuli we can detect widened experi- 
euce and the ripening of a mature point of view. 


* This data is not included in this article. 
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A number of stimuli were noticeably more feared by fres). 
men than by seniors. The following list of stimuli ineludes 
only those which are checked approximately twice as many times 
by freshmen as by seniors: Buffaloes, Foxes, Earth Caving In, 
Flu, Pellagra, Pneumonia, Smallpox, Adhesions, Breaking Ankle. 
The Devil, Dragons, God, Being Poisoned, Being Rebuked, Kid. 
napped, Being Sinful, Of Drinking Intoxicants, Failing a Schoo! 
Subject, Failing a School Test, Death by Starvation, Suicide, Too 
Many Offspring, Being Sarcastic, Fate, Being Robbed, Being 
Tardy to Class, Of Going to Sleep, Of Opening Letters, Of Scream. 
ing, Of Sleeping Unprotected, and Being Homesick. 

Although it is difficult to explain these differences, on the whole, 
they indicate the immaturity of the freshmen and the greater 
sophistication of the seniors. 

Some of these stimuli are based on scores in which the PE. 
runs high and therefore do not have a high degree of reliability. 
We have underscored, in both the above lists, those which are less 
indicative because of the low frequency of the stimulus for the 
thousand records. 

In these comparisons, we have employed only records of the 
freshmen and the seniors, but the change comes in reality some- 
where between the sophomore and junior years. The freshmen 
and sophomores group together and the upper classes do likewise. 

Many interesting questions arise in connection with the per- 
centage of women checking a particular stimulus and the intensity 
assigned to it. Some stimuli are feared slightly by a large num. 
ber of subjects, others intensely by a few. A study of Table | 
will reveal something of the psychology of the college woman. She 
is afraid of snakes, bulls, mad dogs and spiders, but not, particu- 
larly, of mice. She is not, as is often claimed, indifferent to the 
fate of loved ones. She fears insane people, and drunken men, 
more than insanity or being intoxicated. She is more fearful o! 
murderers than of being murdered, of guns, than of being shot, ot 
hypodermic needles, than of pain. Evidently the instrument i 
more feared than the act of the instrument. She is equally afraid 
of leprosy and venereal diseases, but more afraid of tuberculosis 
than heart failure. She is not afraid of spinsterhood, even less 0! 
marriage, but she is somewhat afraid of being disappointed i 
love. Being penniless or dependent was not terrifying to her 1 
1930, whatever her reaction may be today. She is much more 
afraid of choosing wrong friends than she is of being lonely. She 
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fearful of being criticized and of being ridiculed, but not of 

unconventional. 

Ill. The average girl at Alabama College admits seventy-eight 
‘oars but whether this number is even approximately accurate 
as not been demonstrated for, unfortunately, the validity of the 
-ehedule has not been established. Ours is an attempt to measure 
‘oar, but we realize the weaknesses inherent in the introspective 

cords which we have collected. 

Whatever the schedule measures, there are differences between 

several classes which are significant—Freshmen and sopho- 
mores check approximately twenty more stimuli than do the 
miors and seniors. Juniors and seniors have had more years 
» which to aequire fear yet they show fewer fears. Has college, 
experience In general, or mere maturity dissipated them? Or, 
. intelligence the explanation? Undoubtedly, college has eradi- 

| a few, certainly maturity has helped, but at the same time 
re have shown that the more mature students have acquired some 
types of fear, not pronouncedly present in the freshmen. Were 
the same group of freshmen retested as seniors in four years, it 
's our belief that their fear scores would be lower. At least the 
checking and the introspection would probably be more careful 
and accurate. The more mature senior has, we believe, less 
inclination to admit fear, and a greater ability to distinguish 
between fear and aversion. 

The real explanation, however, seems to lie in the intelligence 
of the different groups. A great deal of selection takes place at 
the end of the sophomore year. The slightly higher record of 
sophomores over the freshmen is, we believe, due to the fact that 
the mean intelligence scores made by 240 of our freshmen on 
Thurstone’s Psychological Examination, was six points higher 
than the score made by 229 sophomores. Differences between 
juniors and seniors is negligible, but we believe that instead of 
jmiors being lower in fears marked than seniors, the reverse 
would have been true, had not our juniors, in our opinion, been 
superior to our seniors in intelligence. This is an opinion only, 
since conclusive evidence is not available. 

The records from Woman’s College tend to slightly lower our 
junior and senior fear scores, but the differences between the two 
groups is negligible. 

Variability which declines from freshmen to seniors when the 
standard deviation is considered, in reality, declines in the follow- 
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ine order: juniors, seniors, freshmen, sophomores when the 
coefficient of variability is computed. 

Provision has been made for the use of our schedule in other 
sections of the country, where fears might be different, by the 
request that individuals add and score any stimuli not mentioned 
on the schedule. Since our thousand girls added only two, hoy. 
ever, we believe that the percentile tables which we have arranged 
are adequate for purposes of comparison. 

IV. When consulted about the origin of their fears, only 
slightly more than a third of our women indicated any knowledee 
of the subject. The explanation may be, of course, simply care 
lessness. Attention was ealled to the matter, however, a sufficien} 
number of times to have impressed the importance of it upon them, 
Nevertheless, for every fear of a known origin, approximate) 
seventy others of unexplained origin were checked. 

In both the percentage of women indicating knowledge of tly 
origin of any of their fears and in the total number of stimuli of 
known origin checked, freshmen are lowest, seniors come second, 
juniors third and sophomores top the list. Whether these results 
were due to inexperience in introspection on the part of the fres) 
men, to carelessness, or to slight differences in administration o/ 
the test is problematical. 

Seventy-one per cent of these fears of known origin have bee 
acquired through personal experience and the remainder divided 
fairly equally between acquisition through experiences of friends 
and relatives or through reading or hearing. 

Of the 883 women, handing in any information on this subject 
118 could account for the origin of only one fear and only 22 of 
the number could explain the origin of more than six. None 
exceeded 15. 

Few fears, only six to be exact, according to the statements o! 
the girls originated before their third birthday. Thereafter, the 
appeared with a fair degree of regularity up until the twentiet 
year, with a slight decline at the eleventh and thirteenth years. 

Fears of a known origin are more intense than others. Since 
comparison was made only between those of known origin and the 
total number of fears, our differences appear less than they reall) 
are. The fears of a known origin have, of course, raised the 
intensity of the total. The difference is more apparent in 1 
sophomore class than in the others. 

Making full allowances for carelessness, as a possible explana 
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n the ‘on. we still must concede that the origin of a great many of the 
‘oars of our Women is unknown. 


| other Vv. There is a slight negative correlation between fear and 
by the ntelligenee Which though low is very consistent. The correlation, 
itioned : wine from —.07 to —.20, is in evidence when freshmen and 
), how. eopphomore seores are correlated with Thurstone’s Psychological 


ranged Examination, and when sophomore scores are correlated with the 
Otis Self Administering Test of Intelligence. In all three cases, 

, only » correlation rises when the weighted frequency scores are used. 

wledye Evidently the intelligent girls tend not only to have fewer fears, 

y care but they are less intense. 

ficient The tendeney for fears to decrease as intelligence increases 

1 them, is also noted when freshmen and sophomores are divided into 


mateh wartile groups on the basis of intelligence. The decline is notice- 
both classes when both frequency and weighted frequency 
of th ores are employed. The standard deviation, however, increases 
nuli of is intelligence decreases. This explains why we found our more 
second, telligent girls more predictable in regard to fear. When, how- 
results ever, the dispersion is considered in relation to the mean, in every 
fresh se with one exception the second and third quartiles are more 
tion of variable than the first and fourth. 
ls the more intelligent woman less afraid than the less intelli 
ze heer vent one or is she merely more careful in checking the schedule? 
livided it would seem that the more intelligent woman would be less likely 
friends to admit a fear of which there was some doubt, than would the 


ess intelligent and that she would be more able to discriminate 
subject, etween fear and aversion. She would also exercise greater re- 
y 22 of straint in the selection of the intensity which she assigned to her 
| None fear stimuli. 


Undoubtedly, intelligence is a factor not only in the acquisition 
canta ‘of of fear, but in the retention or elimination of it. The less intelli- 
r. ther vent woman, if emotional, acquires many fears and because of 
evabie limited analytical ability retains them; if unemotional she is 
ae. afraid irrespective of the danger involved. 

Since VI. Although, as we have previously stated, we have no meas- 
and the urement of the validity of our schedule, the reliability is higher 
y really than we had anticipated. When the schedule was resubmitted to 
sed the one hundred students, the coefficient of reliability based on 


‘requeney scores was plus .71+.033. On the weighted frequency 
scores 1t was plus .54+.047. This difference is to be expected 
xplana- “ce one would be more likely to check a comparable number of 
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stimuli at each scoring than to give them the same intensity. Thp 
intensity, teo, would probably shift with the mood of the individual, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of records of their fears collected from oy 
thousand college women, we arranged a fear schedule composed 
of three hundred and forty-nine stimulus words or phrases. 

This schedule was then presented to one thousand colleg 
women for scoring. The records, evenly distributed among th, 
four classes, were secured from Alabama College with the excep. 
tion of ninety-two records from Woman’s College, Montgomery, 
Alabama. Differences in results between the two colleges were 
negligible. Instructions, included in the schedule, requested that 
each stimulus, if feared, be graded from 1 to 5 according to its 
intensity. Fear stimuli of known origin were to be indicated by 
encircling the intensity value assigned to such stimuli, and a brief 
explanation of the origin was to be written on the back of th 
schedule. 

In order to determine, relatively, the degree to which the 
various stimuli were feared, we have recorded the number of times 
the stimulus was checked one of the five possible intensities, by 
each of the four classes. On the basis of both frequency and 
intensity we established a relative value for each stimulus. These 
relative values were then translated into standard deviation units. 

Two fear scores were computed for each individual. One, 
called the frequency fear score, was based solely on the number 
of fears checked. The other, called the weighted frequency fear 
score, was arrived at by multiplying the number of fears checked 
by their mean intensity. On the basis of these individual scores, 
percentile tables were arranged which may be used as tentativ 
fear norms for our schedule. Freshmen and sophomores check 
a comparable number of fears, as do juniors and seniors. Afte1 
the sophomore year there is an average decline of approximatel) 
twenty fears. 

Only thirty-eight per cent of the thousand women indicated 
any knowledge of the origin of their fears, and of this number, 
thirty-one per cent knew the origin of but one fear, whereas on|) 
six per cent admitted knowledge of the origin of more than six 
fears. About seventy per cent of the fears of a known origin 
were due to personal experience. 

The fear scores (frequency and weighted frequency) of bot) 
freshmen and sophomores were correlated with their records 00 
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the Thurstone Psychological Examination, and the fear scores 
of sophomores were likewise correlated with their records on the 
Otis Self Administering Test of Intelligence. A slightly negative 
soeficient, ranging from —.07 to —.20 was obtained in all six of 
‘hese correlations. To further illustrate this relationship between 
admitted fear and intelligence, the freshmen and sophomores 
were divided into four quartile groups on the basis of their Thur- 
stone Examination records and the mean fear scores of the four 
sroups were compared. In both the frequency and the weighted 
frequency scores, fears increased as intelligence declined. 

The fear schedule was submitted to one hundred women for 
, second scoring and the coefficient of reliability was computed. 
When the frequency scores were correlated a positive coefficient 
of .71+.033 was obtained, but the coefficient dropped to .54+.047 
when the weighted frequency scores were correlated. The mean 
number of fears checked, when the schedule was submitted the 
second time, was .19 less than the first scoring. 
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A CASE OF MENTAL CONFLICT 


By W. B. PILLSBURY 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


AREFULLY described cases of maladjustments furnish the 
C objective material upon which abnormal psychology and 
mental hygiene must be based. The following is a descrip 
tion by a college woman of the mental conflicts which she developed 
in what was a very favorable physical environment, but proved to 
be a very unfavorable social or family environment. The deserip- 
tion of the circumstances of the life is sufficiently detailed to pro 
vide an understanding of the results which developed. 

Mqually important is the tracing of the means by which th 
conflict was overcome and the individual brought back to a normal! 
attitude. These, too, are carried far enough to provide an insight 
for the reader into certain of the essentials of recovery. From 
the facts the reader with preliminary training can draw many 
conclusions. 

That the essential facts are accurate has been established by 
consultation with the members of the University health staff who 
dealt directly with the patient. When she first came under ob- 
servation there was evidence of a definite neurosis. After a fey 
montlis’ treatment the symptoms were much less marked, and 
might be regarded as approximately cured. This gives a verifica- 
tion of the patient’s reports fer the last six months of the disease. 
The earlier periods of the life must be accepted on the statement 
of the patient herself. There is no reason to doubt their genuine- 
ness and most of the details are of too personal a character to be 
open to confirmation, were possible witnesses accessible. 

The presentation of the material speaks for itself. No com 
ment is necessary on that. 


A CASE OF MENTAL CONFLICT 


ight months ago I never would have been able to write this 

down in such matter of fact fashien, because I found it all so 

difficult to talk of to even my closest friend. But now that it Is ail 
312 
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in the somewhat blurry past, I have discovered that I can look at 
‘t objectively as well as analytically, and experience only a slight 
angy feeling as compared to my emotions less than a vear ago. 
My Mother was the daughter of a strict Methodist and having 
been reared in that atmosphere, she naturally was of a conserva- 
tive, domineering, but God-fearing nature. She was a brilliant 
student, active in her chureh and school. When Father decided 
she was destined for him he won her through sheer perseverance 
rather than in a whirlwind love affair. My Father had had no 
home life, was the spoiled only child, and though capable of 
loing brilliant work, refused to apply himself at the expense of 
his social life. He persisted with his courtship until Mother finally 
consented. They eloped without further thought, while still in 


The immediate years were difficult for both. Mother had always 
had all the material comforts she needed. She beean bitterly to 
blame her husband for the hardships she now had to suffer, and 
his impetuous spirits drooped under this discouragement. Prob- 
ibly the break between them would have come there, but for the 
advent of a son after three years of marriage. This bound them 
together in the mutual responsibility, but the love which had never 
heen very strong, had already begun to die. Soon I arrived, but 
my first three years were spent with my grandmother, as Mother 
was suffering from a nervous breakdown and a slight case of 
tuberculosis. During this time she must have undergone a creat 

of mental strain, being torn between a bitterness for my 
“ather who, she believed, was at fault for her suffering, and her 
rigid Christian sense of duty to her children. On the other hand, 
ie impulsiveness and impatience which were Father’s, were be- 
inning to be supplanted by a new sense of responsibility. He 
as still in love with his wife, but realized her feelings, and so 
urned all his energy and determination to his work of supporting 
afamily. Father is a strong-willed person and so his resolution 
0 win in this struggle for existence was successful. But he, too, 
is under a strong mental strain. I remember little things Mother 
did that annoyed me as much as they must have distressed him. 
lle had brought home a beautiful set of dishes. How proud 
ind pleased he was in his belief that he had found something she 
would like! I remember most clearly though, what Mother said 
about the green not being the right shade for the colors in her 
lining room. Father’s face fell and I was ashamed for having 
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been a witness to the incident. I loved my Father so much tha 
I hated her for hurting him. 

A third child came and Mother declared it would be the last 
From that time on, she became chronically indisposed, as I wags 
wont to term it. My life then became a series of prolonged visits 
with first one relative and then another and it seemed that I had 
no real home, nor any real love and affection. For some reason, 
fate made me an extremely sensitive and shy child and so for me. 
there were no playmates nor friends, and I turned more and more 
to books. My relatives thought of me as a queer child and would 
promptly forget me, as I created no disturbance and made no 
demands on their attention. At that time, Grandfather was alive 
and he came to mean more to me than anyone, for he too, loved 
books and poetry. He was a doctor and some of my happiest times 
were spent with him making calls. Because I was such a quiet 
piece of humanity, he would let me go in with him and visit wit! 
the people while he was caring for the sick. One of my cherished 
memories of him is once when he came out of a sickroom where 
death, as I later found, had just visited. He squeezed my hand 
tightly and when we were in the car, he held me so closely I could 
scarcely breathe. I didn’t know exactly why he was doing it, but 
I did know he loved me and that was something I had never felt 
before from anyone. What an ecstatic sensation to think someone 
loves you! 

Those were comparatively happy days and then suddenly | 
was sent home to my parents. I didn’t weep when [ left, but | 
knew it was one of the saddest days of my short life. When | 
arrived, my parents met me and all the way home from the trai: 
they asked me questions about what I had been doing. I began 
eagerly to tell them, but I suddenly perceived that they weren’ 
really interested at all, but were merely being polite. So I crawled 
into my shell again and determined not to tell them how much | 
had longed to see them and how much I wanted them to love me. 

The next year or so was exciting because we moved to a lovely 
big house in the country. It was rather novel to attend a country 
school with small classes. As there were only two of us in ou! 
grade, it was decided that we should take two years in one. Th 
following fall, the process was repeated, and thus my fellow class- 
mate and I finished four years in two. Those few years were busy 
with studies and I grew more and more inward and away from 
my family. 
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The strain between them was beginning to be apparent even 
,mv childish eyes. I, who would have given anything for any 
t signs of affection, felt more and more that they considered 
only as a burden or responsibility to be borne for a few more 
ars. This became even more evident when one summer they 
sent me to camp, where I was miserably unhappy; and they went 
to Europe. When finally camp time drew to a close, a chauffeur 
me for me and I was brought home to a house of strange people. 
They were friends of my parents, but I had never met them, and 
here they were, occupying my lovely home and letting their little 
con ruin my garden. It seems humorous now, but at the time I 
was lonesome and unhappy. Those months were hectic and the 
end wasn’t any happier; for when they did return, Father began 
making business trips to all parts of the country and I rarely 
saw him. 

Perhaps all these details about my relations with Father and 
Mother appear unnecessary, but I do want to bring out the fact 
that | loved my father very much, realized that he was unhappy 
ecause of Mother’s attitude, and that this was the underlying 
ause Which instigated all my vague feelings that finally culminated 
as they did. 

» go on, Father was away all of the next two years, except 
for short stays with us which always ended abruptly in his hurried 
departure on another trip. I was terribly lonesome because it was 
uy first year in high school, and there were so many things hap- 
pening to me that were strange. I wouldn’t tell Mother and I 
couldn’t tell Dad of them as he was never home. I had always 
felt that Mother preferred my brother to me and this made me 
doubly miserable as it seemed that there was no one interested in 
me or who cared particularly for me. Being very shy, I made no 
friends and those who did make advances I suspected of harboring 
secret sympathy for me, which was something I couldn’t bear. 
Thus I walked a lone path for two years, studied a great deal, and 
obtained an excellent foundation for later scholastic efforts. 

As my sophomore year drew to a close I had fully developed 
into a shy, sensitive little child of thirteen. I had never in all 
those thirteen years felt that anyone really loved me. I cared 
deeply for my Father. The chemicals in our makeups seemed to 
be greatly similar and though we weren’t good friends, we did 
widerstand the same things. However, I was afraid to demon- 
strate any of my affection and be thought a silly girl. He did 
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seem so gruff and far away that it was difficult to conceive oy 


being flesh and blood. Towards my Mother I could find no moy, 
than a vestige of love. We tolerated each other. Those two yea), 
without a father practically, and with a mother who, I was certaiy, 
preferred my brothers to me, had done something to me inside. 
have always compared it to moist, good earth being dried yp }) 
the sun. The goodness was still there, but there was no moistyy 
to make anything grow except weeds of ill-feeling. 


Nothing grew there for 


not until eight months 


i long time 


ago, and now that love is finally beginning to find a place in me. 
I feed it well that it may grow quickly and become a strong, healthy 


What a strange difference that one 


plant as was intended to be. 
thing can make in one’s whole outlook! 
dows of your soul and letting in God’s pure sunlight. 
world is different and happiness becomes possible. 

But I digress—the fall following my sophomore year, | 
prepared, packed and shipped to a boarding school in the 
Perhaps it was the best and worst thing that ever happened to me 
The confusion in my mind from being thrown with a group of 


It’s as washing the wiy 


They were all girls of wealthy 


entirely new people was great. 
families and they carried themselves with an air of hard sophis 
tication. My roommate was five years older than I and was, i 


She it was who taught me t! 


college jargon, a Prom Trotter. 
rudiments of managing men. 

I went through a great many experiences while there, that \ 
both painful and happy. The year wrought a noticeable chang 


in my outer makeup. Friends 
couldn’t understand what ever happened to me. 
seen a person alter as much in such a short period. 
consciously designed to substitute another character for my) 
And underneath I hadn’t, for I was 
cluding the manner in which I had reacted to that environment 
I hated myself for the weakness I displayed in appearing to car 
not a whit for the things I really loved deeply. 
One thing that influenced me in having my air of flippant 

concern was an event which 
Christmas vacation. Mother had purchased for me a great nw 


ber of smart clothes when 


They had neve 


scared’? of everything, | 


I left in the fall. 


Boys and gir!s 


Christmas, I visited high school with my brother. 


who had, previous to my 
the slightest attention to 


boarding school expedition, never pa: 
me, suddenly began shaking my banc. 
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thering around me, and acting for all the world like old friends. 
It vas apparent to me then that the fact of my going to boarding 
jool had added a great deal to my value. There seemed to be 
-omething unique in it, and anyone who attended one of those 

ve, glorious places was someone to be looked on with favor. I 


Vas 


liked them for their fawning, but accepted their invitations to 
} Kaster vacation was a repetition of this and when | 
arrived home for the summer, they already counted me as one of 


their crowd. 

Simultaneously with this, I threw away all hope of being able 
‘o appear anything but a peppy, fun-loving girl. Internally, I had 
no harmony because this simulation was at constant sword’s point 
‘ith my real inner self. Perhaps another year at the private 
school would have allowed me to find myself. Perhaps another 
ear would have buried it even deeper. I’ll never know, for 
Mother decided I had changed for the worse and so a second vear 
was forbidden. I returned to high school, was accepted by every- 
ne, joined a sorority at my mother’s wish, and began a year of 
rather empty excitement. I disliked and distrusted my com- 
panions, beeause I knew them for what they were, and never felt 
tease in their company. But I was in too deep, besides not 
caring particularly what I did. 

Mother and I had no common ground of understanding by this 
time. We spoke politely to each other, but intimate subjects, 
which it seems every mother and daughter should hold sym- 

ims over once in a while, were avoided. Father was still 

ing business trips and I had seen him on rare occasions during 

tle previous three and a half years. He was a vague, beloved 
vure that I thought of and loved intensely. Probably the reader 
| say to himself that the reason for this was because I was still 
rhboring a childish affection that was never outgrown, while if 
‘had seen him oftener in my adolescent vears, his halo might have 
‘arnished. But I disagree, on the grounds of a common bond of 
sympathy we always had shared with each other even though the 
ours we had spent together were few. I had never experienced 
at sentiment towards Mother. Our natures seemed diametrically 


opposite and we merely suffered each other that last vear in high 


vhool. I covered up that deep hurt with a superficial surface of 


unconecern. 


That summer Father ceased his business trips and took a much 
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needed vacation. For the first time in the history of my family 
we took a trip together. It ended disastrously. My brother had 
been in love with a girl for several years and he quarrelled hate. 
fully with Father about it. Father considered him too young ty 
devote his time so seriously to one girl now that he was away a 
college. Brother became terribly angry and it all ended in bot) 
saying things they were later sorry about, but were too proud ty 
offer apologies. My brother left home and obtained a job, as we 
thought. To me, those months were wretched. He had always 
been a happy, noisy person and the house seemed empty without 
him. No reference was made to him and the subject was for. 
bidden, so I had no idea where he was or how he was surmounting 
his difficulties. It was then that I disliked both my parents, fo 
they seemed cruel. Numerous nights I lay awake and wondered 
about him. Then one day Father took me on a trip with him and 
somehow the subject of my brother was mentioned. 

He put his arm around me and said, ‘‘ You rather miss him, 
don’t you?’’ He was so tender and kind that I cried. Then he 
told me how my brother had accepted the hospitality of the parents 
of the girl whom he loved. It was always a mystery to me how he 
could have done such a thing. To make matters worse, they were 
sending him to college in place of their daughter, who was willing 
to sacrifice her education for his. There are many more details 
than are given in these few sentences, but it still touches an old 
wound that hasn’t quite healed. So I will omit them and hurry 
on, if the reader will forgive. 

At the time I learned this, I had already begun my college 
career in the small school where Mother and Father had met, 
Father patted me and said, ‘‘Don’t you worry any more.” | 
think he realized how much I had thought on it because I reflected 
my depressed spirits. So I returned to college, determined not 
to think of it and let it all work out as God planned. My room- 
mate was very compatible and my entire freshman year was 
favorably happy. Luck seemed to be with me in every way and 
it was all so perfect that I intuitively felt I was riding on a beav- 
tiful balloon that would break at the first pin prick. My intuition 
held and the break came. 

I hadn’t been well in health for over a year and the pleasures 
I had during that first year impaired my health even more. The! 
confined me to bed for several weeks and when I was allowed to 
return to normal life, my school work was far behind. It was 
discouraging to be in this condition, however, I applied myself ané 
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énished with suecessful marks. But the year ended flatly as com- 
an d with the beginning. I spent the summer alternately between 
hospital and home. 

if | had eared at all about getting well, I could have done it, 
[ suppose. But something in me had died several years before. 
Perhaps it was a little child’s dream about love and affection and 
attachment. I only know it didn’t really matter. I wish I could 
make the reader understand all the things I felt then. There were 
sone confusing problems whirling about inside me and I couldn’t 
explain them to anyone. Even though I had determined not to 
think of my brother, it was naturally impossible. 

vents would oceur to remind me of him and all that year | 
wondered, fretted and questioned myself about him. Then it came 
about through a mistake that I learned he had failed in his studies 
and had returned to the home of his fiancée. It was difficult for 
me to reconcile myself to the situation. At home the subject was 
still banned but the strain was too apparent for me. I was miser- 
able during vacations. The house made my nerves jumpy and the 
thin veneer Mother and Father were keeping in their relations 
added to my unrest. It became impossible for me to spend any 
length of time at home, and I sought companionship with people 
for whom I really didn’t care. At least they were strangers to 
my complexities and with them I could maintain an outward show 
of gay flippaney. 

A few there were who pierced that superficial surface of un- 
ucern and learned my real feelings underneath. But even they 
uldn’t understand what I couldn’t explain, but could feel. Hven 
ow I’m having a difficult time trying to arrange this congruously 
or the reader to perceive. If it is so onerous when I am able to 

be objective in my relation, think how unyielding the problems 
‘re when I was so sensitive to them! 

One day Mother told me that my Father and she had agreed 

separate. That was the summer of my freshman year. We 
ildren were old enough now that it shouldn’t matter much to us. 

Not matter much! Everything seemed useless and I couldn’t think 
dearly about anything. 

Whether it was better to have a family like an old garment 
ready to fall to pieces, or have a family resembling only pieces of 
an old garment. I wasn’t successful in deciding this, because I 
could only think in circles. The summer dragged past. With the 
‘all | returned to college and resolved to make a success of that 
at least, so I’d have something to build on for a while. 
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My ideas were greater than my energies. I was still expending 
time with doctors and consuming medicine. The underlying cayse 
was with me, not my body. But I couldn’t explain that to anyone 
and make them understand. I kept myself mentally and physically 
active every possible minute. I wanted to fill every day to the 
brim so that when night came I would be tired enough to fall asleep 
right away. But back in the inner recesses of my mind, behind 
all the restlessness and activity, was the dull feeling. I kept push 
ing it away, but sometimes it became insistent and finally I couldn’ 
put off the thoughts any longer. They came surging over me iy 
great waves. My days were still extremely busy but I could no 
longer fall asleep easily as I had. 

My nerves were on edge and I had to clench my fists when | 
was in a classroom, at dinner, or with a group, to keep from 
screaming. I began dreading my classes, I stopped eating with 
people, ordered my food in my room, and did all I could to avoid 
people. But that was almost impossible in a dormitory and | 
couldn’t find any place to be alone to straighten out the pande- 
monium in my mind. Christmas vacation was a nightmare and 
I returned in even a greater state of mental excitement. 

A few days after school resumed, my Father was taken to the 
hospital. He was suffering from pneumonia and extreme nervous 
ness. My brother came from the East where, I learned, he had 
been working since the previous summer. I was ealled to the 
hospital and all of us were together at his bedside. It was terrible 
because of the tension. We expected him to die and each of us 
waited there with thoughts of our own racing through our minds. 
But the crisis passed and he was considered safe. The old regime 
of hatred was established again and each one returned to his own 
life. I was filled with bitterness and distress over it, because it 
seemed to illustrate vividly how widely different our paths had 
become. 

The mood in which I left the hospital and returned to schoo! 
was a climax to all the mental disturbances I had been experi- 
encing. I have no memory of the ensuing month except vague 
glimpses of blackness. I know the days were all the same 
everything within me was torn in shreds. I ceased attending 
classes after one attempt which resulted in my bursting out in 
uncontrollable weeping. I had no leash whatsoever on those shat- 
tered nerves. I didn’t dare to speak to anyone for any longer 
than ten minutes because the mere presence filled me with the 
desire to scream and throw things. 
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| ean remember faintly of being in my room and suddenly 
fooling overcome with a violent desire to destroy objects. I tore 
-everal books apart by the pages and was just in the act of pound- 
ing a chair leg with a hammer when my roommate entered. I was 
so exhausted with emotion that I sat on the floor and wept con- 
vulsively. I have no memory of what happened after that and 
know only from the account of my roommate which she gave me 
several months later. 

She put me in bed and ran to the Dean. She said she was 
terribly frightened because I was weeping so hysterically and then 
laughing at myself for being so silly as to ery. Then I seemed to 
become furious with myself for exhibiting my emotions at all. 

They took me home and I continued having those attacks of 
convulsive weeping. They would last about an hour and then 
begin again in a short time. I couldn’t eat and I couldn’t sleep. 
| wandered around the room and would lie down, only to rise again 
and pace the floor. It must have frightened Mother, for she called 
my Father. They decided I should go to Florida. The trip was 
horrible for me, because we drove and the riding disturbed my 
nerves even more. I have never since been able really to enjoy 
cars. 

| didn’t improve much while away because I was worried about 
my school work, but at least those convulsive attacks ceased occur- 
ring so frequently. The rest of last spring isn’t very clear in my 
mind. I returned, took my examinations and left school. Mother 
had been in an aecident and I suppose I annoved her with my rest- 
lessness. But she annoyed me too, so I eagerly decided to attend 
Business School. That would take me away from home during 
the day and I could close myself in my room at night. If I had 
been satisfied to remain in bed as I should have, I would have 
become physically better, but instead I kept on doing things. 

lt is hardest of all now to relate what went on in my mind 
during those months. What I have now to say is the most difficult 
as | am so deeply ashamed that I felt that way. I hope the reader 
inderstands that my sentiments now are directly opposite. But 
it vas my emotions towards Mother I must speak of, to explain 
graphically my mental disturbances of that time. I hated her to 
the point of desiring her destruction. I wanted her to die and 
then to die myself. I felt that in that way all the troubles would 
be alleviated. So many times I planned the act. I knew it wasn’t 
normal and I eursed myself for thinking of it, but another voice 
kept demanding and insisting till I had no rest. 
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There were many more feelings battling inside me. The matte; 
of my brother, the incompatibility of my parents, my apparen 
failure in making a success of school, and my complete despai; 
over everything. Summer went by somehow and I entered th» 
university. 

With the physical examination came another disappointment 
At first they refused to admit me, but when I pleaded with the 
doctor that I was much happier at school than at home, they final); 
allowed me to register under certain conditions. I was to place 
myself completely under their care and direction. The program 
consisted of nine hours of school work, and rigid health and socia! 
restrictions. In other words, I practically came to a sanatorium 
rather than a college. But they had been wise and gradually | 
became better physically. The one thing holding back my progres: 
was mental. 

At mid-semesters it was impossible for me to study. The ol 
hysterical attacks recurred and I was unfit for school. This, if | 
hadn’t been physically better, would have resulted in anothe: 
recurrence of the previous Spring. But I wasn’t at the same loy 
level and so after a few weeks of complete rest I was able to return 

During those two weeks, events occurred that have great) 
altered my mental outlook. But I will relate them as they evolved 
and let the reader judge. When I arrived, an attack came almost 
immediately. Father and Mother were both there and though | 
have no memory of what I did, this is what Mother later told m 
I said. 

All the feelings, thoughts, and emotions that had been dammed 
up inside me for so long, suddenly burst their bonds and during 
my frenzied ravings, I poured them forth like a flood. They lis 
tened quietly to my tirade and offered no rebukes for my conduct 
or disparagements of their actions. They looked so kind and so 
old in their silent acceptance of all my abuses that suddenly al! 
my bitterness melted away to an even deeper love for them. When 
I finally was able to control my shakings they held me tightly and 
told me how wrong they had been in their management of me and 
how much they really loved me, but had never seemed to have time 
to show it. We all were very sober and sane by then and we sat 
down to discuss it rationally. 

It was as grandfather had once said about a spring house- 
cleaning of one’s troubles, for we all relieved our minds of a great 
deal and felt ever so much better. Through that, and similar dis- 
cussions since, we have reached a more perfect understanding of 
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) other. Our home has been much happier, and this relation 

ds almost like a story book. 

\lother and Father are no longer separated and my brother, 
hough still working in the East, has made his home with us again. 
it all seems like a dream whenever I think of it, but it is a much 

»ppier dream than the black one I lingered in for so many years. 
Of course I have had relapses into moodiness, but since that time 
‘hey have never gone as deep as the previous mental disturbances. 
for | consider my present: happiness as compared to my variant 
content of before. With this reflection, comes a repeated realiza- 
tion of how great a part love and affection play in the lives of 
veryone and how without it, life can be a vast, empty void. 
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THE RELIABILITY AND MEANING OF ERLEBNISTYPrs 
SCORES IN THE RORSCHACH TEST * + 
By GEORGE R. THORNTON anv J. P. GUILFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


HE present study attacks three problems: (1) the reliability 
= of the movement (M) and color (C) scores in the Rorschac) 
Test; (2) the relation of Erlebnistypus (experience type) to 
scores on an introversion-extroversion questionnaire; (3) the 
relation of Erlebnistypus scores to age.’ 

One hundred college students were used as subjects.  T! 
attempt was made to quantify the results and to find evidence of 
relationships through the ordinary correlational techniques. 

The authors recognize that quantification in testing the re. 
liability and meaning of Rorschach results is open to serious 
criticism. The gravest objection to such quantitative treatment 
as is used in this study is that it cannot take into account evidence 
of color shock and certain less well defined factors which are used 
by the Rorschacher as he determines the Erlebnistypus of a sub- 
ject in the light of the subject’s whole psychogram. This is a 
serious limitation of the present study. 

On the other hand, there is some justification for applying such 
quantitative analysis to Erlebnistypus factors. Rorschach treats 
the Erlebnistypus as if it were almost a separate dimension of 
personality, and he expressly declares that the M and C responses, 
respectively, are indicators of introversive and _ extratensive 
trends, and that the predominance of introversiveness or extra- 
tensiveness is shown by a comparison of the number of M and | 
responses produced.” These facts make it seem worth while to 


* Received and acknowledged October 22, 1935. 

+ We are indebted to Dr. Saul Rosenzweig for reading the manuscript and offering 
criticisms and suggestions. 

1 It should not be necessary to describe the Rorschach Test. Those still unfamiliar 
with it will find a good description in H. Rorschach’s manual, Psychodiagnostik (Ber 
Huber, 1932). Deseriptions in English, along with critical discussions, historical reviews 
of findings, and extensive bibliographies are found in the following: 

S. J. Beek, The Rorschach Test as applied to a feeble-minded group. Ar! 
Psychol., No. 136, 1932; 

M. R. Hertz, The Rorschach Ink-Blot Test: Historical summary. Psychol. Bull, 
1935 oe 
. E. Vernon, Rorschach Ink-Blot Test. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1933, 13, 89-118. 
2 Rorschach, op. cit., 84, 88, 89, ete. 
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tempt to discover quantitative evidence concerning the reliability 
weaning of Erlebnistypus factors. 


ni} 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Two groups of subjects were tested. Since the procedure was 

ried with each, these groups will be treated separately. 

Group I originally included 53 students. Of these 11 cases were 
jropped before caleulation of results because they had produced 
| ntire series of ink-blots. The 


( 
oe 


ss than ten responses to the 
maining 42 subjects included 33 males and 9 females from all 
lasses, including graduate students, with an age range of 17 years, 
5 months to 26 years, 1 month. 
The following instructions, typed on a card, were given to the 
subjects in this group: 
You will be given, one at a time, ten cards with ink-blots on them. 
are to observe each ecard in turn, and report to the experimenter 
hat objects you see. 
‘ach card may be looked at as long as you wish. You are to hold the 
‘| in your hand, but you may hold it in any position that you please. 
The conditions of the experiment do not permit the experimenter to 
any further instructions. 


No time limit was set. All questioning concerning the subject’s 
responses Was postponed until after the responses had been given 
for allten eards. The subject was then asked for further explana- 
tion of doubtful responses and for introspective reports. In 
scoring, the experimenter centered his attention upon M and C 
scores. Rorschach’s examples were used as guides but not as an 
inflexible measuring stick. 

In computing the M score, all responses that seemed to involve 
a primary empathie feeling of movement were counted, whether 
the content of these responses was human or non-human. Some 
investigation, which will be reported separately,* indicates that an 
\| score computed on this basis is better than a score limited to M 
responses whose content is human or human-like. 

The C seore was computed according to the usual formula of 
', for FC, 1 for CF, and 11% for pure C—depending upon the rela- 
tive importance of form (F) and color in determining the response. 

Group II was somewhat more homogeneous, being composed of 
8 students, of whom 4 were seniors and the rest were juniors and 


“George R. Thornton, A note on the scoring of movement in the Rorschach test, 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 524. 
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sophomores. There were 42 males and 16 females, with an ay 
range from 18 years, 5 months to 28 years, 4 months. 

As compared to Group I the procedure used with Group [J 
was modified in four respects: (1) a time limit was set for eae) 
ecard; (2) instructions were more complete; (3) questions wer, 
permitted and answered; (4) introspective reports were used mor 
freely in determining the scores. 

The time limits were based on the median time taken for each 
ecard by 50 students in a previous experiment at Nebraska Univer. 
sity. Two minutes was allowed for each of the first seven cards, 
three minutes each for cards VIII and LX, and four minutes for 
ecard X. Effort was made, however, to avoid giving the subject 
the impression that his time was being limited. When the time 
was up, the experimenter simply ceased to write down responses 
and waited for an opportunity to present the next card. 

The instructions, again typed, were as follows: 


You will be shown, one at a time, ten cards with various sorts 
ink-blots on them. These blots do not represent any particular things 
but each person sees various things in them. You are to observe each 
ecard and report to the experimenter what objects you see. (Do not 
merely describe the blot.) You may have to use your imagination a bit 

When you have given enough responses to each card, the experimenter 
will stop you and give you a new card. But this is not a speed test. 

You may see several things or only a few on each card. The objects 
you see may be represented by the ink-blot taken as a whole, or by som 
part of it. You may hold the card any side up that you please. 

Keep studying the card until you are stopped. 


These instructions, it will be noted, give some information 
usually withheld from the subject; but they avoid any reference 
to color, movement, or specific content. In giving such verbal 
exposition as was necessary, the experimenter observed the same 
restrictions. 


RELIABILITIES 


Of the usual methods of determining reliability, the split-halt 
method is the only one possible with the Rorschach Test. The 
memory factor is too important to permit a repetition of the same 
test-series ; and no parallel series is yet available. The reliabilities 
about to be reported, therefore, have all been found by the split- 
half method. In each case the coefficient reported is that for the 
full length test, as estimated from the split-half results by the 
Spearman-Brown formula. 
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Only two authors report stedinthind findings for the reliability 
¢ Rorschach seores. Vernon pooled plates I, III, V, VI, X against 
1V, VU, VUII, 1X. Hertz pooled odd-numbered against even- 
numbered plates. 

In the present experiment a tabulation of the responses of the 
58 subjects in Group II revealed that grouping plates I, III, V, 
VII, [|X against plates II, IV, VI, VII, X yie ‘Ided the most closely 

mparable pools for the total number of responses, C scores, M 
ores, and time. The alternating order of presentation counter- 
wlances the two pools for the effects of fatigue, practice, interest, 
md novelty. These pools were used for both groups in this study. 

Neither Vernon nor Hertz reports satisfactory degrees of 

bility for the Erlebnistypus scores. Vernon tested three 
eroups: 25 male students at Yale, ages 17-19; 48 male students 
i Harvard, ages 16-23; 17 adults in England. His average reli- 

ilities for these groups were: M% .62; C% .34.5 Using (M-C)% 

as a measure of Erlebnistypus, Vernon found a reliability of 


llertz reports reliabilities for four groups. The largest group 
was composed of 100 junior high school pupils in Cleveland. For 
this group Hertz reports the following reliabilities: M%, .745; 
C7, 810; C, .763; and, ‘‘Comparing the Erlebnistypen suggested 
each haif of the test, the percentage of correspondence is 73”’ 
In the other three groups there was only one of the coefficients in 

which we are interested that was higher than .77. That one was a 
reliability of .93 for the C% of 50 patients in a neuropsychiatric 
clinic. 

In the present study the following coefficients of reliability 
were found for Group I: M, .919 + .017; C, .938 + .013. These 
reliabilities come up to the usual standards for personality tests. 
The reliabilities for Group II, on the other hand, are: M, 

~ .041; C, .655 + .062—which are hardly satisfactory.® 

These results indicate that under the conditions applying to 


Any Rorschach seore given in per cent in this report refers to per cent of the 
number of responses. 
* Vernon, op. cit., 181-184, and footnote p. 186. 
‘Hertz, M. R., The reliability of the Rorschach Test. J. Appl. Psychol., 1934, 
18, 465-472 
°A value has been computed for the reliability of M/C for each group. These are: 
tor Group I, .814+.044; for Group II, .307+.128. But these are of questionable value, 
correlations between ratios such as M,/C, and M,/C, are likely to be spurious. 
Since the M seores are unreliable and also the C scores, the ratio M/C is bound to be 
even more unreliable. Furthermore, since the value of x/0 is indeterminate, it was 
essary to drop 9 cases from Group I and 3 cases from Group II because these 
ases had zero C scores. 
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328 George R. Thornton and J. P. Guilford 
Group [| it is possible to obtain statistically reliable scores for thy 
M and C factors of the Rorschach Test. Unfortunately it is yo 
apparent what change or changes in the conditions caused the lowe; 
reliabilities in Group II. The time limits, the more complete jp. 
structions, the greater reliance on introspective reports in scoring 
the differences in personnel of the group, or yet other factors may 
have been responsible. 
To test the reliability of the Erlebnistypen, the M/C scores 
were computed for the split-halves of each record. These scores 
were then assigned according to a definite formula to one of thy 
five following categories: coartative, ambiequal, dilated, extrg. 
tensive, introversive. When the split-halves were then matched, 
it was found that in both Group I and II in 55 per cent of the 
‘vases the two halves fell into the same category. This percentage 
is to be compared with a chance expectation of 20 per cent. If ay 
individual falls in one category for one half of the test, by pur 
chance he is equally likely to fall into any one of the five categories 
for the other half of the test. A Rorschacher may well object 
here (and, indeed, against any of the split-half reliability coefi- 
cients) that the test was intended to be used as one unit and that 
no one claims that half of it gives a true diagnosis. 


RELATION OF ERLEBNISTYPEN TO INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION 


Rorschach describes the two principle Erlebnistypen as fol- 


lows: Introversiveness is the tendency to turn in upon one’s self, 
to live in one’s thoughts, sometimes in one’s phantasies, and not 
to adapt easily to the outer world. Extratensiveness is the ten- 
dency to live in the outer world, to express one’s self overtly, and 
to react readily and with facility to the external stimuli.’ As noted 
above, Rorschach believed that introversive trends are indicated 
by M, extratensive trends by C, and the relative strength of each 
by the ratio of M/C. 

Vernon sought to find a correlation between (M-C)% and 
scores on the Neymann-Kohlstedt questionnaire but found no sig- 
nificant relationship.* The formula (M-C)%, however, cannot be 
considered comparable to Rorschach’s direct comparison of M 
and C scores. 

To test the relation of Erlebnistypus factors to introversion- 
extroversion in this study, Rorschach scores were correlated with 
five scores obtained by Form I and Form II of the Nebraska Per- 


7 Rorschach, op. cit., 81, 88, 89. 
8 Vernon, op. cit., 189. 
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the Rorschach Test 
pality Inventory. The Rorschach scores used were: M, M‘<, 
(’, _and log M/C. M% and C% are simply M and C scores 
jivided by the total number of responses. The logarithms of M/C 
eatios Were used in place of the M/C ratios because the distribu- 
‘ions of the M/C values for our two groups were skewed, and the 
»vression of M/C upon introversion-extroversion scores proved 
/be roughly logarithmic; hence, the log M/C scores could more 
»yroperly be used in linear correlation. 

The Nebraska Inventory is a self-rating questionnaire, which 
‘; answered by encircling yes, ?, or no. Form I consists of 100 
‘ypical introvert-extrovert items. It has been subjected to Thur- 
sone’s factor analysis, and on the basis of this analysis it is 
ored for three factors: social introversion, emotionality, and 
masculinity. Form II is an extension of Form I and has tenta- 
tive scorings for two further factors suggested by the factor 
analysis of Form I: rhathymia (carefreeness) and thinking intro- 


yerslon. 

Pearson correlations between each of these five factors in the 
Vebraska Inventory and each of the Rorschach scores (M, M%, 
¢, C%, and log M/C) failed to yield any coefficients that are 
statistically significant. We must conclude, therefore, that the 
Rorschach Erlebnistypus scores, as measured in the present ex- 
periment, are not a measure of, and apparently bear little or no 
relation to, those factors of introversion-extroversion measured 
Ly the Nebraska Inventory. Whether another Rorschacher could 
tain results that correlate with the Nebraska Inventory or with 
other questionnaires, of course, is not indicated. 

Biserial correlations between log M/C scores and individual 
items in the inventories were computed for the 20 subjects of 
Group I who had more than 19 responses to the ink-blot series. 
The following items were found to have correlations of from 3.5 
to 5.2 times their sigmas: (a) consider one’s self as tense or ‘high- 
strung’; (b) dislike to form new acquaintances; (c) sometimes 
seek to be alone; (d) often try to analyze self; (e) daydream fre- 
quently; (f) dislike people who continually play pranks. These 
items are suggestive of Rorschach’s description of an introversive 
But except in the case of item (a) these results are not 
substantiated by the 58 cases in Group II. 

Since it was thought that the Rorschach scores should be more 
reliable and more valid for those subjects who gave most re- 


person. 


*J. P. Guilford and Ruth B. Guilford, Personality factors 8, E, and M and their 
measurement. J. Psychol., 1936, 2, 109-127. 
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2 sponses,” sub-groups were formed on this assumption. Groyp 
war sg I-A consisted of the 20 subjects in Group I who had 20 or mora 
F responses. Group II-A was composed of the 32 cases in Group J] 
siz who had 30 or more responses. The results, however, did yo; 
ae substantiate the assumption. The reliabilities and the correlations 
Se between Rorschach scores and inventory scores that were foyy¢ 
if I Ind 
Ei 2 for these sub-groups were little different from those for the larger 
« groups. 
aan 


AGE AND ERLEBNISTYPUS 

A few findings concerning the relation of age to Krlebnistypus 
scores have been reported,"' but no results for our age eroyy 
have been published. . 

With both of our groups we found a statistically significant 
correlation between age and log M/C, the log M/C ratio increas. 
ing with age. With age calculated in quarter years, the coeflicients 
are: Group I, .404+ .088; Group I], .277 + .082. Whether this 
correlation is spurious, due to some factor in the selection of 
subjects, is not apparent. 


SUMMARY 


A study of the Erlebnistypus factors in the Rorschach Test, 
using as subjects two groups of university students, suggests the 


following conclusions: 

Under favorable conditions it is possible to obtain reliabl 
scores for M and C. What constitutes these favorable condi. 
tions is not apparent. 

The M, M%, C, C%, and log M/C scores, as found in the 
present experiment, are not a measure of any of the five factors 


asap nat scored by the Nebraska Personality Inventory. Whether other 
st : tests of introversion-extroversion might correlate with Rorschach 
i ee scores is not indicated. Biserial correlations give slight evidenc 


of relationship between the log M/C scores and a few individual 
items in the inventory. 

There is statistically reliable evidence of relation between log 
M/C scores and age for the two groups tested in the present 
experiment. 

10 Vernon (op. eit., 184) attributes low reliabilities chiefly to those cases having 


fewer total responses. 
11 Cf., Hertz, op. cit. 
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lid not RACE ATTITUDES AMONG TEACHERS IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 

> found GUY A. WEST 
- larger CHICO STATE COLLEGE, CHICO, CALIFORNIA 


HERE is an extensive area in the Southwestern States in 
which a large per cent of the population is of Spanish extrac- 
od tion and, although some degree of assimilation and inter- 
sty pus rriage has taken place, there still prevails throughout this 
region considerable racial prejudice. It was the purpose of this 
study to determine whether or not such attitudes existed 
among the teachers in the publie schools and whether Spanish- 
\merican teachers displayed racial attitudes differing from those 

of the Anglo-American teachers.’ 
In order to secure responses from a representative group of 
each type of teacher, a check list was prepared consisting of 21 
cted pupil traits which were felt to be of critical significance 
eflecting teachers’ attitudes toward pupils of the two racial 
croups. The respondents were instructed to choose the race of 
h Test, pupils they thought excelled in each of the traits or to give ‘‘no 
sts the difference’? responses as they saw fit. Two degrees of positive 
eaction were provided for, ‘‘slightly superior’? and ‘‘decidedly 


YToup 


nificant 
hncreas- 
ficients 
ler this 


tion of 


reliabl superior’’. The 21 traits in abbreviated form appear in Table I. 
condl The data were secured from 72 Anglo teachers and 60 Spanish- 
American teachers, all employed in the rural schools of the State 
im the of New Mexico and teaching classes consisting of pupils of both 
factors races. While it was impossible to control the proportion of pupils 
other teach race taught by the teachers who responded to the check 
‘schach list, it should be pointed out that approximately 60 per cent of 

idence the state’s population is of Spanish descent, but social and eco- 
ividual nomic, as well as psychological (racial) factors operate to place 

disproportionately small per cent of the Spanish-American 

en log pupils in the schools.* This is true, despite the fact that the aver- 

‘Nore: Because of racial feeling in this section of the country regular Americans are 

poe! ferred to as Anglos, while the Spanish element prefer to be called Spanish-Americans 

apes rather than Mezicans or blacks. In fact, this element of the population is neither 


ntirely Mexican nor pure Spanish. There are a few of pure Spanish blood, but a great 
y are of Spanish-Indian origin. No word seems to fit all of them better than the 
rm Spanish-American which is used in this report. 
“Annual Financial and Statistical Report of the State Superintendent of Public 
nstruetion of the State of New Mexico. 
331 
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age number of children per family is considerably higher among 
the Spanish element. In a considerable number of schools wher: 
the population is all or nearly all of one race the teachers are o; 
the same race. It was estimated, therefore, that not more thay 
300 Spanish-American teachers, and not over 600 Anglo teachers 
were actually teaching both races of pupils. For this reasor th 
sampling was thought to be representative and adequate. |; 
should be pointed out that the teachers had little opportunity 
respond on a factual basis with respect to most of the items jn { 
check list. A few studies in regard to the intelligence of Spanis). 
American children have been reported, but they have not ey 
exhaustive nor have they been generally distributed. It is do 
ful whether more than a very limited number of the teachers jad 
knowledge of these investigations. 


The responses in terms of the per cent of those replying ar 
presented in Table I. The most striking difference between the 
two groups of teachers lies in their ‘‘no difference’’ responses. It 
will be noted that the Spanish were strongly inclined toward this 
response, the per cent ranging from 29.2 on some of the items to 
75.0 on others with a median of 50. In the case of the Anglos th 
percentages range from 17.4 to 59.4 with a median of 27.5. [) 
regard to the trait ‘‘honesty’’ 75 per cent of the Spanish responded 
‘*no difference’’, but only 34.8 per cent of the Anglos gave t! 
response for the same trait. The trait ‘‘codperation”’ elicited the 
highest per cent of ‘‘no difference’’ responses from the Anglos 


response for this item. The greatest disparity between the two 
groups of teachers in the per cent finding ‘‘no difference’’ was | 
relation to the question, ‘‘Which type of pupil is less sullen?” 
Here 21.7 per cent of the Anglos and 66.7 per cent of the Spanish 
Americans found no difference in the ‘‘backwardness’’ of pupils 
and in ‘‘sociability’’. On the other traits there is appreciable 
divergence and the percentage is always larger among the Spanis!- 
Americans. Tentatively it would appear that one or more of the 
following conclusions is valid: (1) The Anglos actually see dif- 
ferences favorable to their own race, (2) The Anglos are unwilling 
to recognize equality in the traits, (3) The Spanish do not wish to 
recognize Anglo superiority, (4) The Spanish rationalize inferior- 
ity by refusing to face racial difference, or (5) The Spanish actu 
ally believe there is substantial equality in the traits. 

Further light is afforded by comparison of the two groups with 
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respect to the per cent of responses ‘‘slightly’’ or ‘* decided); 
favorable to their own race. The Anglos were ‘‘decidedly’’ fay, 
able to their own race by percentages ranging from 1.4 to 49.3 y; 
a median of 23.2 per cent for the various traits. For the Spans 
the percentages range from 2.1 to 35.4 with a median of 16.6 ) 
cent. The greatest disparity is in regard to the trait ‘intel 
gence’’ where 49.3 per cent of the Anglos and 6.3 per cent of 
Spanish claimed ‘‘decided’’ superiority for pupils of their o 
race. It will be noted in this case that over half of the Spanis 
(54.2 per cent) claimed ‘‘no difference’’ in this trait and that ? 
per cent of them conceded Anglo superiority. A relatively) 
per cent of each group claimed pupils of their own race w 
‘‘easier to motivate’’. By combining the per cents respond 
‘*decidedly’’ and slightly’’ superior we secure the total per « 
responding in favor of own race on each of the twenty-one trait 
The per cent of Anglos was greater in the case of all but fo 
traits which, in substance, involved the following questions: 
which is easier to discipline? (7) Which is more considerate 
others? (1) More courteous? (17) Show more racial tolerane 
In general, therefore, the Anglos appear to claim superiority | 
vreater majorities than do the Spanish. 

Further interesting comparisons may be drawn between t! 
per cent of Anglos claiming superiority for their own race and t! 
per cent of the Spanish conceding it. The percentages for 1 
Anglos range from 11.5 for ‘‘courteousness’’ to 73.9 for ‘intel 
gence’? with a median of 49.2 per cent. These percentages shoul 
be compared with a range among the Spanish of 2.1 per cent fi 
‘*trustworthiness”’ to 39.6 per cent for ‘‘sociability’’ with a media 
of 18.8 per cent. Correlations computed according to the rai 
difference method are shown in Table II. There is little or: 
relationship between the ranks of the traits, determined by ) 
cents of Anglos and of Spanish favoring Anglo children as show 
by a co-efficient of .107, but there is a fair degree of relationshi 
for Spanish children, as the co-efficient of .622 indicates. Pra 
tically no agreement exists in the ranking of the traits as to t! 
‘‘no difference’’ responses, the co-efficient being .035. These resul's 
seem to point to the conclusion that the claims to superiority ! 
the Anglos have little support from the Spanish but that the claims 
to superiority made by the Spanish are in some measure consistel! 
with the concessions made by Anglos. The apparent discrepanc 
between these two statements, of course, is accounted for in thi 
‘‘no difference’’ responses, where the Spanish appear to have 
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raken refuge in order to avoid concessions. Partial explanation 
may likewise and perhaps for similar reasons be found in the per 
ents not answering (see Table 1) where the Anglos range from 
zero per cent to 8.7 per cent with a median of 2.9 per cent, while 
ihe Spanish range from zero per cent to 12.5 per cent with a median 
of 8.3 per cent. A comparison of the correlation between per cent 
of Anglos favoring own race on each of the 21 traits and per cent 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS TYPES OF RESPONSES OF ANGLO 
AND OF SPANISH AMERICAN TEACHERS 
Responses Correlation 
cent Anglos favorable to own race 
vs. 
r cent Spanish favorable to Anglos 


cent Spanish favorable to own race 
vs. 

cent Anglos favorable to Spanish 

cent Anglos responding ‘‘no difference’’ | 
vs. 

cent Spanish responding ‘‘no difference’? | 


r cent Anglos favoring own race 
vs. 
‘er cent Spanish responding ‘‘no difference’? | 


cent Spanish favoring own race ] 
VS. 


cent Anglos responding ‘‘no difference’’ | 


cent Spanish favoring own race 
vs. 


Per cent Anglos not replying 


Per cent Anglo favoring own race 
vs. 


Per cent Spanish not replying 

of Spanish responding ‘‘no difference’’ with the correlation be- 
tween per cent of Spanish favoring own race and per cent of 
Anglos responding ‘‘no difference’’ shows a rather definite tend- 
ency in the same direction. The former co-efficient (.309) indicates 
slight relationship whereas the latter (—.089) shows practically 
u0 relationship. There is a slight but relatively insignificant 
tendeney in the same direction when comparison is made between 
the correlation of the per cent of each group of teachers’ responses 
lavorable to own group and the percent of the opposite group not 
replying to a given trait. 

Superiority in each of several traits was conceded by one group 
by larger per cents than the same traits were claimed by the other 
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ae group. For example, superiority in the following traits was ¢) 
F- ceded by the Anglos by larger margins than the same were ¢lajm,, 
by the Spanish. 
Trait Per cent Anglos Per cent Spania 
Conceding Trait Claiming Trai: 
Less tendency to hold grudges.............. 27.5 18.7 
Less inclined toward sullenness.............. 23.2 8.4 


The following traits were conceded by the Spanish by large 
margins than they were claimed by Anglos: 


Trait Per cent Spanish Per cent Ang 
Conceding Trait Claiming Tra‘ 


It will be noted that ‘‘discipline’’ and ‘‘race tolerance”’ ap) 
in both of the foregoing lists. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


When opportunity is afforded Anglo-American and Spanis! 
American teachers to respond to questions regarding the relativ 
superiority of pupils of the two racial groups there is a tendenc 
for Spanish-American teachers to respond ‘‘no difference” 
greater percentages than Anglo teachers. This tendency on tly 
average Was approximately twice as pronounced among Spanis!i 
American as among Anglo-American teachers for the 21 traits 
selected as a basis of comparison, the respective per cents being 
50 for the Spanish and 27.5 for the Anglos. 

For the trait ‘‘honesty’’, 75 per cent of the Spanish-America! 
teachers reported ‘‘no difference’’ as compared with 34.9 per cen 
of the Anglos. Other traits in which ‘‘no difference’’ responses 
were made by a large majority of the Spanish-Americans as cow 
pared with Anglo teachers, are ‘‘codperation’’, ‘‘sullenness” 
‘ability to take criticism’’, ‘‘ease of motivation’’, ‘‘intelligence . 

| ‘*sportsmanship’’, ‘‘ease of discipline’’, ‘‘considerateness”’, 
bition’’, ‘‘courtesy’’, ‘‘emotional stability’’, ‘*trustworthiness’, 
‘‘morality’’, ‘‘disinclination to hold grudges’. 
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Was coy The Anglo teachers were more strongly inclined than were the 
Claimed Spanish to claim superiority for pupils of their own race. On all 


hot four of the 21 traits, the per cent of Anglos claiming Anglo 
gperiority exceeded the per cent of Spanish claiming Spanish 


su} 


.yperiority. The excepted traits are ‘‘considerateness’’, ‘‘cour- 
“raee tolerance’’, and ‘‘discipline’’. 

1.5 (in the average the Anglos appeared to claim superiority in the 
5 traits by more than twice as great a per cent as the Spanish- 
oe Americans coneeded the traits to the Anglos. 

\Vhen the traits are ranked according to the per cent of each 
+ vroup of teachers favoring the Anglo pupils the co-efficient of 
correlation is .622. Correlation of ‘‘no difference’’ responses 
shows little or no agreement as indicated by a co-efficient of .035. 
There is a correlation of .309 between traits claimed by Anglos 
and the ‘‘no difference’’ responses of the Spanish-Americans. 
Practically no relationship exists between the per cent of Spanish- 
0 Americans claiming Spanish superiority in the several traits and 

‘no difference’’ responses of the Anglos as indicated by a 

relation of —.089. 

On nine of the 21 traits the per cent of the Anglos conceding 
Spanish superiority exceeded the per cent of the Spanish-Amer- 
cans Claiming superiority. On three of the traits the per cent of 

Spanish-Americans conceding Anglo superiority exceeded the 
. cent of the Anglos claiming superiority but the margin of 
Spanis difference in each case was relatively insignificant. 
relativi Qn the whole, racial antipathy among the Spanish-American 
endenc’ teachers appears to be less highly accentuated than racial pride, 
ce” hy since they were less inclined to claim or concede superiority in the 
Fon th traits and more inclined toward an attitude of racial equality. 
spanish \mong the Anglo-American teachers there appears to be a 
1 traits eater tendeney to weigh the several traits and to discriminate 
ts being nore closely, making responses which perhaps reflect a greater 

. ree of frankness despite the probability of the existence of an 
merical attitude of superiority manifested in their reactions to some of 
per cent the traits. 
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MECHANISM OF THE FORMATION OF THE CONSCIENCE 


By JOHN M. SCHIMMENTI 


ARENTS and parent surrogates are divided by the child into 
kind and hated persons. The child tends to group together jy 
one image or complex all kind persons, its experience \ 

the same being of similar nature. It does likewise with the ex. 

periences with hated persons. Sometimes the same person is kind 


aa on some occasions and hateful to the child on others. When the 
Bae ee same person combines kind and hateful qualities, the child has a 
Seer eee more difficult task in evolving an attitude toward him. In this 


case also, the tendency is to dissociate the experiences and tack 
each variety to the kind image or complex on the one hand, and to 
the hated one on the other. Thus the child’s knowledge of behavio 
may be said to be derived from the two sources, namely that from 
the kind ‘‘object’’ and that from the hated ‘‘object’’ respective) 
Those aspects of the child’s relations with the parents or parent 
surrogates as well as the aspects of its behavior towards others, 
which meet with their approval or tolerations, are continued 
the child as object relations. This is carried out by the child 
means of the mechanism of identification through imitation. Wt! 
those aspects of the same which do not meet with their approv: 
of tolerance, the child has greater difficulty, and must deal |) 
more intricate mechanism. This is accomplished by the child 
means of the mechanism of identification through incorporatio! 
Both the mechanisms of imitation and incorporation enter into tli 
formation of the conscience. That of imitation is more simp) 
and direct, and is more often noticed and remarked about by the 
family and friends and leaves a more vivid impression on tlie 
child’s memory, consequently it remains more conscious. That o! 


5 3 incorporation, because it is more devious and intricate, is a mor 
| unconscious process. While imitation also enters into the forma 
if tion of the child’s super-ego or inner conscience, it enters more *0 
if into the formation of its outer conscience or ego-ideal, whereas 


incorporation contributes most to the formation of the super-ego. 

It should be remembered that incorporation deals mostly \ 
‘‘unapproved”’ relations and behavior. In the case of the kind 
object who may for the sake of simplicity be represented by the 
338 
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of the opposite sex, the child’s unapproved aim towards 
Jyject is one of a tender nature, and may be said to be either 
or passive. In the active instance, the child wants to protect 
parent, and in the ultimate phase wants to have this parent 
it a child. In the passive instance, the child wants to be 
ted by this parent, and in the ultimate phase of the relation- 
» wishes to bear this parent a child. In the case of the hated 
ect who may for the sake of simplification be represented by 

arent of the same sex, the child’s unapproved aim towards 

object is one of a hostile nature, and again may be said to be 
active or passive. In the active instance, the child wishes 
splace this object by removing it from the field. In the passive 
stance, the child learns to accept punishment at the hands of this 
rent either as payment for unapproved gratification already 
lulged in, or as a penalty for future indulgence. 

y means of incorporation the child is enabled to avoid a 
ation fraught with danger. In this manner it works out the 
ssibilities of pleasure and punishment, itself being made both 

t and object. It is as though the child were acting in a play 
it was the sole actor, assuming alternately active and 


issive réles, male and female parts. In this respect it may be 


mpared to a Chinese actor. Through a repetition of the drama, 

effects of excitement and anxiety are gradually discharged. 

similar to what is done in traumatic hysteria through the 

sualization by phantasy or the dream of the scene of the 
x trauma which precipitated the illness. 
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PERSONALITY RESEMBLANCES AMONG 
MARRIED COUPLES*+ 


By MARY SCHOOLEY 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


HREE approaches to the study of factors present in marriage 
selection have been developed in the literature of this field. 
General literary opinion declares emphatically that opposites 
attract. A second approach has been made by a number of social 
philosophers whose conclusions, although often formed after 
years of clinical experience in judging husbands and wives, are 
based on subjective rather than experimental evidence. 

Very few studies have used the third or experimental method 
as a technique for discovering the degree of homogeneity between 
husbands and wives. The particular problem to which an answer 
is sought here was: How much personality resemblance is to be 
found among married couples? Two related problems of im- 
portance but of secondary interest to this study were also consid 
ered: Do married couples grow more alike as they grow older? 
Are husbands and wives able to Judge whether they are similar in 
personality? 


SURVEY OF LITERATURE 
lor comparative purposes and because the coefficients of cor 
relation obtained are always positive, studies of assortative mating 
among animals are of interest and importance to the study of 
marriage selection among human beings. Jones (7) has reported 
a few instances of experiments of this nature. In studying para 
mecia, mollusks, crustacea, and potato-beetles, he notes that scien- 
tists have discovered a tendency for like to attract like. 

In human beings, negative correlations for characteristics of 
husbands and wives have been obtained only in the field of tem- 
perament. These earlier findings of Galton (6), Davenport (3), 
and Schuster and Elderton (17) are in need of verification because 
of the highly subjective and speculative nature of the rating tech- 
niques used. 

* Received and acknowledged February 28, 1935. 


t This study was suggested by and done under the direction and supervision of 
Dr. G. W. Hartmann of the Pennsylvania State College. 
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\Vork in the study of assortative mating was first undertaken 
Francis Galton (5). His data, later statistically treated by 
Pearson (14), are of importance because, with the exception of 
neasures of temperament, they stood in opposition to the 
ar belief that opposites attract. Davenport (3), using a 
ability technique, concluded that persons of similar stature (4) 
| of like types of bodies tend to marry each other (2). 
yom the records of the Chicago marriage license office, 
Lutz (11) computed a correlation of .76 for age; and Heron and 
Pearson (13), basing their study on the British census for 1901 
included 5,317,520 couples, obtained a correlation of .95 for 
same characteristic. 
Researches on the influence of mental characteristics in mar- 
riage selection have been made by Galton, Jung, Jones, and Wil- 
ibv. Although conforming with the results obtained by other 
erimenters in the field, the original work of Galton (6) was 
ot treated statistically and that of Jung (9) comprised a study of 
‘ew couples. Jones’ administration of the Army Alpha to 105 
ples gave positive correlations (8); and Willoughby, with a 
mp of 90 couples, secured correlations varying from .17 to .96 
battery of tests specially selected from the Army Alpha, the 
\rmy Beta, the Stanford Achievement, and the N.I.T. 
In a study of occupational influence on marriage selection, 
rvin (12) found that among the American population there are 
279 times as many marriages within occupations as would take 
‘if matings were merely a matter of chance. 
Definite evidence of selection of defectives by defectives, either 
ntal or physieal, is presented by Bushee (1). The causes tor 
s type of assortative mating probably are: Association at the 
same health resorts or segregation of a similar type and the rejee- 
tion of the defective by the normal. 
in only one case did the experimenter use a control group tech- 
ic in the study of the factors affecting marriage selection. In 
study by Belle Schiller (16), eorrelations obtained between 
sbands and wives were much higher than those secured from a 
random pairing of the experimental group. For this reason it 
vas not deemed necessary to repeat this procedure in the present 


periment. 


DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 


In selecting the subjects for this experiment an effort was made 
‘tain as nearly representative a sample of the normal married 
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population as was possible. Of the eighty couples tested, fort, 
had been married from one to four years and the remainder from 
five to twenty years. The mean length of marriage was 5.08 vears 
For the husbands the average age was 31.15 and for the wives 
28.11 years. 

The social and economic level of the group can best be judved 
from the educational and occupational positions achieved by th, 
individuals comprising it. Two towns furnished the subjects fo 


a the experiment. One was a small college town in Central Pem 
* svlvania (State College). About one-third of those who took th 


tests came from this place. The remainder of the subjects wer 
obtained from » much larger industrial town in Northeast 


ei Pennsylvania (Wilkes-Barre). From these two communities su! 
"i jects having a wide variety of occupations were secured. 
Leneth of school attendance for the men varied from 5 to 22 
2 years with the mean at 12.5 years and for the women from 5 to 20 
vears with the mean at 11.6. 
ee DESCRIPTION OF TESTS 
iH Information concerning the subject’s height, weight, age, o 
lat pation, amount of education, and length of marriage was first ol) 
sid tained, after which he was tested by means of the following devices 
[ot 1. Form A of the Otis Self-Administering Intermediate Examina 
| 2. The Clark Revision of the Thurstone Personality Schedul 
et 3. The Kent-Rosanoff Free Association Test. 
? 4. Two Thurstone Blanks testing attitude toward Communism 
toward Birth Control. 
PS 5. The Snellen Chart for determining visual acuity. 
. 6. Five values on the Allport-Vernon Seale. The scores for ‘‘socia 
" values were omitted because of the low validity which this part of t! 
test possesses. 
7. An orally repeated list of twenty words to determine immediat: 
memory ability. 
Subjects were also rated for appearance by three judges and 
* for socio-economic status by means of the five group system cde 
< vised by Sims. The wife’s pre-marital career formed the basis 


of judgment in her case. 


TESTING PROCEDURE 


The tests were taken by the subjects in the afternoon or evening 
either in their own homes or in the home of the examiner. Usually 
at least two or three couples took the test together. 
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in all cases the intelligence test was administered first, but no 
narticular order was consistently observed with the other tests. 
if the group seemed to consider the Otis test a big job, one of the 
porter tests was given next; if they seemed not particularly im- 
pressed by either the length or difficulty of the first test, the 
A\llport-Vernon Seale was then used. 


il 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


ree of Personality Resemblance Among Married Couples 
The data presented in Table I show the degree of similarity 
found among husbands and wives in the group tested, which 
be considered as representative of the normal married popu- 

m. On the basis of these findings, the following conclusions 

be drawn: 


Most definite indications of similarity between husbands and wives 
be found in the traits involving general intellectual ability as well 


physical characteristic of ‘‘age.’’ Sinee people of like age and 


| ability tend to associate most frequently, this seems to lend support 


ory pre-supposing association as the most important single factor 


selection of marital partners. 


TABLE I 
INS SHOWING THE DEGREE OF SIMILARITY BETWEEN HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
IN THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


Correlation 


Characteristic 


Socio-economic status §22+.046 


Political values ........... 448+ .060 
Associations .......... 468+.079 


299+ 069 


2. Correlations for personality values and neurotic tendencies are in 
general lower than those for the more purely inteilectual qualities. 
Although this shows a somewhat slighter degree of selection on the basis 
of temperament than on the basis of the other traits considered, it is not 
in harmony with the results of earlier research in this field which seems 
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to indicate a lack of selection according to temperament. Presumal| 
this discrepancy may be accounted for by the fact that earlier experiments 
centering about temperamental similarities between husbands and wii 
used more subjective and perhaps less accurate measuring instrument 
than those of the present study. 

3. Since all correlations are positive, there is a tendency towar 
assortative mating on the basis of the factors considered in this experiment 


ac 


is 


The Effect of Length of Marriage on Similarity Between 
Husbands and Wives 


An answer to the question, Do husbands grow more alike as 
they grow older together? was secured by a comparison of cor. 
relations obtained for a group of forty of the couples tested who 
had been married for periods of time varying from one to four 
vears and the remaining group of forty who had been married 
from five to twenty years. For this purpose, it was believed that 
the following characteristics, which are probably more or less 
affected by the association of husbands and wives in a common 
household, should be considered: 


The five personality values measured by the Allport-Vernon Se 
Values, attitudes toward communism and birth control, the type of fr 
associations, neurotic tendency, and weight. 


Table Il summarizes this data: 


TABLE II 


Errect oF LENGTH OF MARRIAGE ON SIMILARITY BETWEEN 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


Length of Marriage 


Characteristics r for l—4 years r for 20 \ 

Theoretical values AGI .0R3 273.099 
Keonomic values d 2102.102 444.086 
Aesthetic values 300.097 208.102 
Political values 170.104 
Religious values 206.102 445.086 
Neurotic tendency 218.102 245.094 
Attitude—Communism .637+.063 613.047 
Attitude—Birth Control o22+.078 666.059 
ree Associations 402.083 614.047 
Weight 254.100 163.104 


From Table II, the following important points may be noted: 


1. Those characteristics which show any change with length of marriag: 
seem to point toward an increasing similarity between husbands and wives 
as they grow older together. Illustrative of this fact are the alterations 
in the following traits: Attitude toward birth control, neurotic tendency, 
community of associations, and economie and religious personality values. 
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Pe rsonality Rese mblances Among Married Couples 


Characteristics that have slightly higher r’s for the group that was 
i the shorter period of time are theoretical and aesthetic personality 
and weight. Husbands and wives apparently grow farther apart 

etically, aesthetically, and in weight as they grow older. 

Traits which show practically no change with increasing length of 
re are political values and attitude toward communism. 


dity of Subjects’ Judqments as to Whethe r The Art 
Similars or Opposites 


rine the discussion that accompanied the testing, each couple 
-ked whether they considered themselves ‘‘similars’’ or 
nosites’’. Fifty-one of the couples agreed with one another 
they were ‘‘alike’’; seventeen decided that they were **if- 
The remaining twelve couples disagreed between them- 


TABLE 
or CORRELATION FOR THE GrRoUPS OF ‘‘SIMILARS’’ 


cteristics r for similars 

891+.020 

539.067 

92 

= 
n OS] 
Associations O68 
\ttitude Birth control. ...... 602+ .060 
titude-—Communism. ........ 655.054 
igence. 63 
O67 
‘tie tendency. ... - 068 
economic stitus, 04 052 
ition ‘ 
oretical values ‘ 082 
nomie values. .331+.084 
Aesthetic values. .... ; 324.085 
Political values 294+ 
536+.067 


Religious values. 


“es as to which category could rightly claim them. Correlations 
each of the traits tested by the experiment were computed tor 
roups of fifty-one and seventeen. 

In considering the results of this part of the experiment, it 

t be remembered that their importance is conditioned by the 
small number of couples comprising the class of ‘opposites’ 
Trends indicated here must be viewed as general in nature and 
are offered subject to further investigation. In Table IIT are 
presented the correlations obtained for the two groups under 
onsideration. 

If the correlations in Table III are to be taken as indicative, 

would seem that married couples are able to judge whether or 
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not they are similars on the basis of their degree of similarity 


the following traits: Intelligence, free association, neuroticisp 


attitude toward communism. socio-economie status, and theoret 


economic, political, and religious personality values. 


SUMMARY 


Mighty married couples were given a battery of tests to det 
mine whether or not they were similar in personality. This eroy 
of eighty was then divided into two of forty couples each on { 
basis of length of marriage and a comparison of the results of es 
one made to discover the effect of number of years of married ||; 
on similarity between husbands and wives. An attempt was als 
made to find out whether husbands and wives were themselves 


able to judge whether or not they were similar in personality. Op 


the basis of the data presented, the following conelusions may 
drawn: 


1. Husbands and wives tend to marry persons similar to themsely 


all of the characteristics measured by the present study. 
~. Husbands and wives tend to grow more alike as they grow 


together, in most of the characteristics considered in the second part 
this study. 


3. Husbands and wives are able to judge whether thev are similars 


Opposites on the basis of the more striking characteristics measured 
this study. 
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By PAUL SCHILDER, M.D. 


CLINICAL DIRECTOR, 


RESEARCH PROFES 


SOR OF 


PSYCHIATRY 


THE ATTITUDE OF MURDERERS TOWARDS DEATH * 


URDER is the prototype of crime, vet we know very litt); 
of the psychology of the murderer, of the hidden moti 


which lead him to his deed, and the deeper factors wh 
carry the common fantasy of killing another person into perform 


ance of the reality. 


This study is not intended to solve the basie problem of m 
der, but merely to elucidate one point so far largels 


criminology. 


are his attitudes toward his own death and the death of 


After all, the murderer destrovs life. 
have of life? 


What appreciation do 
Here must be an important part of his psychology 


This study is a continuation of studies on the Problem 


Psychology of Death which I have started with Bromberg : 


D. Wechsler.’ 


attention has been 


work-up of 10 cases. 


Our conclusions were the following 


1. Death may signify an escape from an unbearable 


identifies death with a new life 


present life The idea of deat] th 


There is a close relation between 
the 
Todstellreflex 
2. Death 
than they are 
3. To be killed 


intercourse, 


this 


known in psychology of animals as 


end of 
villine to grant. 


may serve the 
ot} erwise 


may be an equivalent 
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exempt from any of the diffieulti 
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al attitude and 
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ve more 


situation 


for the culmination of 


t Death may mean the final narcissistie perfeetion which grants 


teceived and acknowledged Julv 5. 
1 From the Psvehiatrie Division of 
of New York University, 
Bromberg, W. and 
20, 1933, pp. 133- 185. 
Schilder, P. and Wechsler, D 
Genetic Psychology, 1934, Vol. $5, pp. $06 
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and unchallenged importance to the individual. 


Attitudes of Children 


Bellevue Hospital and from the 
Department of Psychiatry. 
Death and Dying. 


Towards 


Psychoanalytic Re 


Death. 


nevlect 


What does the murderer think about death: 


A questionnaire concerning death has been worke 
out and submitted to 70 normal indiv In addition, specis 


given to problems of death in the analyt 
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Death gratifies the masochistic tendencies with the promise of per- 


ed self-punishment (the opposite of No. 1). The eternity of hell-fire 
this psychological attitude. 


study concerning the Attitudes of Children Towards Death 
children between the ages of 5 and 14 years. Sixteen of the 
on were under 8 years; the remaining 64 children were older 
years. In this study the explanation of pictures and the 
atic play of the child were used, besides a discussion im 
he questionnaire was used as a general guide. 
‘ame to the conclusion that the child’s idea of death is 
ly the idea of deprivation. It is ready to believe that 
eprivation, like any other, is reversible. Death is not a 
ental conception with the child, and the child accordingly 
‘le hesitation about inflicting this deprivation upon others, 
dismembering, in order to punish others or to show its 
wers. The child’s ideas and attitudes about death are 
sely connected with sadistic attitudes. 
submitted to murderers orally the questionnaire which 
nded hereto. Im many eases it was not possible to go 
the whole questionnaire with the defendant, especially in 
with a lower degree of education. Whenever it seemed 
other questions were added. The ages were mostly 
20 and 350. 
eases used in the study came to Bellevue Psvehiatrie 


ndine trial for murder in the first or second degree. The 


of eases is 31, 5 others of severe assault having also 


died. Obviously, our cases were studied at a disadvan 
we the subjects had reasons for withholding material. 
-t also not forget that our cases are not repre sentative of 
in veneral, the majority having been referred to us for 
ic observation, and only a small percentage for plivsical 
The latter disadvantage is slightly ly than it seems, 
there is crowing recognition of the inportance ot psychia 
examining all murder cases, even if there is little indication 

hosis. 


e following questionnaire was discussed with the defendants : 


Part | 


How often do you think about death? 
What ideas and pictures come into your mind when you think about 


Do you think about death or being dead‘ 
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4. Do you have the impression that you suppress thoughts about <. ath? 


5. Does the thought about death accompany your whole life like +b, 


base accompaniment in music which you do not want to hear? : 
6. Is your own death probable to you? 
7. Can you picture yourself: dead? How? 
%. Are you afraid of death? of dying? of being dead? f 
4. Did you ever wish you would die or that you were dead? [py what _- 
situation and why? 
10. Do you ever think of suicide? What type of suicide hanging 
shooting, drowning, jumping, gas poisoning, chemical poisoning Did 
you ever make an attempt to commit suicide? How did you feel befor 
and after 
11. Do you ever think of how your relatives or persons you love ] 
would act and feel when they see you dead or hear about your death ? 
so, how? 
12. Are your thoughts about death ever connected with an erot 
situation? Do you ever bring death and love in the same connectio) ! 
13. Do you think of death during, before or after sexual intercourse‘ 
14. Do you believe in a life after death and how do you imagin \ 
15. How do you react to the religious teachings about death and 
atter death ? 
16. Do you dread the thoughts of seeing a corpse? 
17. Do you ever have fantasies of how it feels to be actually dying! l) 
What do you imagine you see and hear? d 
18. Did you ever imagine yourself being dead at an early age? | 
19. Did you ever think how you would act if you knew you wer 
die in a given time? 
20. Do you ever think of death when you are ill? Do you think t! - 
you suffer while dying? 
21. Do you ever think of being buried alive? 
22. Do you think that your attitude towards death and dying has 
changed in the course of the years? How did you feel about. it as a child 4 
as a grownup? Did a disease change your attitude towards death! . 
Part IT 
1. Hlow often do you think about dying or the death of others 
father; (b) mother; (¢) brothers and sisters; (d) husband or wife; (e 
children; (f) friends; (g¢) sweetheart? Do you imagine them as dead ao 
or dying? What do you think when one of these persons gets sick? D sates 
you readily think of their death? ahi ll 
2. How often do you wish that somebody should die? Who? Why? a 
Do you defend yourself against such a wish? 
3. Try to remember when vou heard the words death and dying for 1 
the first time and what connotations you connected with those words? innoe: 
4. When did you see something dead for the first time? Was it an chair. 


animal like a rat, bird, dog or horse, or a human being? 
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Do you ever have the wish to kill? Whom do you want to kill and 


Do you imagine how the killed person would feel or how he would 
Do you think that the person would know that you killed him? 
Did you ever kill an animal, insect, bird, worm, fly How did you 
out killing them? 

s What do you think about (a) fishing (b) hunting (¢) war? Do you 


1 
et immediate thoughts of death with these activities 
g | Do you think you are crue} toward animals and human beings? If 
» Instances. 
“ How do you react to jokes, slang, witty sayings concerning death, 
hell, ete.? 
11. Did you ever see a corpse? If so, how did you feel when you 
e first one? 
12. What do you think when a contemporary or rival dies‘ 
tlow do you regard the death of a young person? An old person? 
fant: 
Ve divide our cases into three groups. The first group com- 
es murderers who do not show any particular psychopathic 
These are hold-up men or men who have killed after 
vnificant quarrels. (Cases 1 to 15.) 
} in the second group we find cases in which the motives for 


der are fairly understandable. These motives are in connec- 
with deeper inner conflicts. (Cases 16 to 19.) 

In the third group, we deal with frank psychopathic and 
(Cases 20 to 31.) 


chotic murderers. 


Group I 


\ considerable group among our cases—nine in all—never 
wed any particular concern about death. The following 
are fairly representative, showing a matter-of-fact atti- 
‘owards death, the possibility of their own death seeming to 
te to them. 


CaseE I 


Joseph, G., 22 years old, charged with murder in the first degree. *‘They 


claim that a patrolman was killed. I was shot, beaten up and thrown 


> window.”’ 


Part I 


1) ‘‘Never. My conscience does not hurt me. I know that I am 
innocent.’’ (2) ‘‘I ignore it. It comes to you that you might go to the 
chair. I knew that I was going to die. I knew that we all have to die 
sometime.” (10) ‘‘Never. I don’t see why they want to die when life 
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is so precious.’’ (15) ‘‘No.’’ (14) don’t know what to beli: 
(16) ‘‘I have seen cousins and uneles die many times. I saw a dead per 
six months ago. I felt very bad. A friend of mine died when I y is 8 
years old. I felt very bad about it.’’ (17) ‘‘Just drowsing away.’’ (1 
‘I see the important people of my life. I don’t care so much for se. 
intereourse.’’ (21) ‘‘No.’’ (22) ‘*No.’’ 


Part II 


(1) “‘I always think that the parents may die. I would sooner 


myself ’ (2) “*No. I don’t wish it to nobody.”’ (3) ‘* When I went 
school.”’ (4) ‘‘I saw a kid run over by a truck. I felt very bad. | 
them.”’ (5) ‘*No.’’ (7) No. I have no feelings for flies or coekroa 

I like a nice fat dog.”’ (8) (a) ‘‘I do not go fishing often. I do not 
the fish is suffering.”’ (b) ‘‘I never went hunting.”’ (ec) ‘‘T don’t 

it is all right."’ (13) ‘‘It is a pity when a young person or infant dies 


As the answer to question 19 shows, the interest in heter 
sexuality is not very deep. That is fairly typical for this w 
group. Although two of the cases are married, and show a mod 


erate affection for their wives. heterosexuality is a supe! 


pleasure. Promiscuity is common. There is never a deep rela 


tion between death and erotism in these cases. 


All protess and indicate a deep interest for their parents. | 


one, there was ¢rief about the death of a sister in early life. A 


the cases of this eroup consider themselves kind-hearted 


good. One wants merely to hit enemies. One likes to kill rat 


The seven cases who answered the question believed in life a 


death. Two of the cases made suicidal attempts while i 
Tombs. 

The murders were in connection with holdups and brawls 
One man who had killed a friend during a quarrel dreams afte: 
wards that they are together again, bathing and playing ball 
When he awoke the following morning he felt that he would meet 
him again. The following case, which I include with this group, 
has the peculiar feature that he was always interested in murd: 
He is also the only one who states that he likes to fight. 


Case II (case 9 of the total series 


Bradley, 21 years old, is accused of killing somebody in an altercati 
‘‘At 14 I was first interested in murder. I wanted to know how crin 
are committed by chemicals. In order to detect the murderer you us 
to put yourself in the places of the murderer and of the murdered. 1 
detective stories. I don’t agree with people who run beer and murder 
am for those who do away with other persons in a smart way. At ten years 
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couple of boys breaking into a place. I have had many sweethearts 
| did not care particularly for them. As a criminologist I would be 
ticularly interested in murder.’’ ‘‘T got no sympathy for murderers.’ 


Whv do people murder?) ‘‘Somebody did them wrong. Jealousy is a 
peo} 


too. Murder is never justified. I want to eradicate crime and te 
riminals out of the city.’ 


Part I 


‘Very seldom. No more now.’’ (2) ‘‘ Amazing pictures and ideas 


nto my mind. Wondering what will become of me when I am 
If I will go to heaven or hell when I die and what is in heaven 
That is my belief. | was brought up to believe it so I think 


true. People don’t want to die. People who kill themselves lack 2 
power. I never care what becomes of me. They shot three times £ 
ut I was not afraid.’’ (7) ‘‘ Yes. I ean see my self in a coffin and Bi 7 


cece the regular procedure of the funeral with me as a victim.’’ 


Part II 


‘Very seldom. I don’t mind it unless it is serious.’’ 
ish for anybody to die.’’ (4) ‘‘When I was about 7 years old 
a dead rat.” (7) ‘‘Yes. I have no feeling.’’ (8) (a) ‘‘I am 
erested.’’ (b) ‘‘It gives me an interesting feeling. The only time 
vy life is when I have an ambition to fulfill. (e¢) I think war is 


us. It should be prevented for the welfare and protection of the 


g ‘To a certain extent.’” (b) ‘‘Sometimes I go down to 


vards and shoot some rats. I have no feeling for them because 

re a menace to mankind. But if I was to kill a bird it would give 

! eeling that I took a life for no special reason but for my own desire 
ot for experience.”’’ (13) ‘It means nothing to me unless the person 

to me. I have the same feeling for all persons, young or old. An 


s hard to give any consideration because they are not old enough 


u to grow attached to them.’’ 
‘| would like to study the different crimes and the way they are 
ommitted. I like to fight. If I am at a disadvantage I would use every 
It was always my ambition to be a boxer. At 7 or 8 my old man 

echt (bought?) me my first pair of gloves.’ 
lhe case is 95 per cent in my favor.”’ 


Akin to this group are two cases in which the action comes 
rather suddenly, without any particular motive. But the occupa- 
tion with the idea of death is further-going. The one case says: 
‘‘T can hardly believe that I did it; I know it is not right; I never 
had a desire to kill; I never had thought of death before that; 
[ can’t realize the horror of committing such a thing; I just can’t 
believe I did such a thing.’’ 
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In the next group of four cases, preoccupation with the idea , 
death played a great part, in three of the cases certainly bet 


play an important part. There are dreams of falling from a \ 

or being hit by a ear. Violent wishes and ideas against others a) 
present. Two of the cases in this group had severe Ganser sym) 
toms * while in the hospital. The following case history is rat} 
representative : 


Case IIIT (Case 12 of the total series) 


William V., 25 years old, charged with murder in the first degre: 
do not remember, I must have been drunk. I do not know how | 
gun. It was in a package.’’ 


(1) ‘‘Not often. Since I have been arrested all kinds of thoughts cor 
into my mind. Mostly the good things. I was often afraid of being 
by a car. I was often so drunk that I couldn’t walk. I was disgust 
I had no job. I have nobody.’* (2) ‘‘In all forms I wake up as 
had fallen from a cliff or been hit by a ear. Once I dreamed that | 
run over by a train. I had these dreams before I committed the cri 
All the time I dreamed. I dreamed long before I came in here. I dr 
that I was hit by a car. Once I awoke as if a pillow was thrown over | 


PART 


how it is. I figure out how it would be.’’ (3) ‘‘I have been sick a 

(4) ‘‘I like to get away from it but the more | try to get away th 

I dream about it.”’) (5) ‘‘T was about 12 or 15 when I started to be af 
of death. I saw a ehild hit by a truck. The truck went over its hea 
All these dreams I think come from this episode.’’ (6) ‘*‘ Naturally I sha 


or be run over.”’ (7) I dreamt about lving dead. I saw myself in a 
then I woke up.’’ (8) ‘‘Why should I not be afraid of death? | 


earth. I felt so even before this thing happened.’’ (9) ‘‘When f » 


want to go and wanted to get out someway. I never had a real stead 
girl. I can’t stay with one. I had many girls. I was never in love. I! d 
not know what that is. I am a sailor. I went with a girl a couple 


bated when I was a kid. I was pretty young when I found out. All t! 
fellows talked about it. My parents were very good. I liked them bot 


with the unconscious or conscious intention of convincing the examiner of 
complete insanity. 


die some day. It comes often into my head whether I shall die by diseas 


not seen life vet.’’ ‘‘I think about it lots of times, but I shall die eas) 
Sometimes I think it is better to be dead than to live on this God damned 


months. I do not know when I had my first sex experiences. I mastur 


the deed. It is interesting that in two of the cases anxiety dreams 


face Sometimes [ dream that somebody would get hurt. I just wonder 


in the Tombs and when I went to school I was that way too. I did not 


4Ganser symptoms are psychogenic pictures in which senseless answers are g1v' 
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h. Recently I wished I would die. I think I’ll get the chair. 
know whether it is terrible to get on the chair. When it has to be 
(10) ‘‘No. Only about hanging. It is the only thing which 
dy. (11) ‘‘I think they would feel bad about it. They pity me 
an anything else.’’ (12) ‘‘No.”’ (13) ‘‘Sometimes. I don’t 
vhy.”? (14) “I do not know. If I believed I would not worry 
+ dying. I wish I could believe it, then I would kill myself this night. 
. some place. I believed, as long as I was a kid, whatever they told 
15) **I don’t think I believed it.’’ (16) ‘‘I do not think so.”” 
‘No.’ (18) thought it would be terrible.’ (19) ‘‘No. I 
think of all the good things and bad things you do. As I make it 
| think about everything you have done before you die.”’ 
Lots of times. Once before this happened I thought I would die. 
feel all right.”’ (21) ‘‘I thought about it: It would be terrible 
er.’ (22) ‘‘About the same, I guess. I just wonder if there is 
e where you go.”’ 
Part Il 
‘T never think about their death. It is always about somebody 
know. At times I imagine other people have died. I figure some 
has happened to my friend, my mother or father. When I am at 
nd do not hear about them for three or four months. What is the 
thinking about it?’’ (2) ‘‘Certain friends. I do not like them. 
thing they have done to me. Once somebody took my girl. I wished 
to fall off a truck.’’ (3) ‘‘Between 12 and 16. Not before 
eo out and kill birds when I went to school. I had an air 
ed like good sport to me. Many years ago I saw a dead dog 
ave got hit by a ear.’’ (5) ‘‘I never had the w ish to kill. I never 
fantasies. I often dreamed I had killed somebody by choking. | 
know who it was. I awoke sweating. Dreams are very common 
(6) **1 guess 1 would want him to know when I was going to 
him. Sometimes I want to make other people suffer [ wish the 
le whom I dislike hard luck. They should break their legs or fall out 
the window.’’ (7) ‘‘I killed birds and flies. It is all right.”’ 
1) ‘Why should I not? I would not give a damn what it suffers.’ 
‘T feel the same about hunting.’’ (c) ‘‘All right. They should fight 
jr rights. You need another war now that people may be killed 
is over-population. It is just as rood to die in this way or in any 
avy. To be hit by a.car or disease.” (9) ‘IT don’t know, I do not 
dogs and eats. At times I thought of shooting the damn things.’ 
“Tt is all right to make jokes about it.”’ (11) ‘““T saw a lot of them 
my dream. I saw fellows dragged out of the river. I figure it is the 
in which they go. I never felt disgust.’’ (12) ‘‘One of my friends 
| did not worry very much.’’ (13) ‘‘If he lias not seen much of 
If he hasn’t had good times. Plenty of women, plenty of parties, 


plenty of drink.”’ 


“T don’t pity the cop. I don’t think I have done it. I am not worried 
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about him, I am worried about myself. I know we went to a sp 
to get a drink. Then we decided to hold it up. Afterwards everyt 
is hazy. I knew it was dangerous. I did not realize it that night 
[ realize it. I was so drunk that I did not know what I was doing.”’ 
Patient has many vasomotor phenomena, perspiring freely. 


Group I] 
This is the group of cases in which the motives are 
understandable. In case 17 the defendant murdered the man 
had actually done him wrong. Being in very bad financia 


cumstances, he had thought of suicide, but meeting the man 
had prevented him from getting a position, he shot him. He hi 
never thought much about death, although he had been slugy 
before by political enemies. Case 18 is a 35-year-old negro w 


who killed an aggressor in self-defense by pouring lye ove: 
She has only a few ideas about death, a rather moderate fear of 
dying, and considers herself as kind-hearted. She had previously 
made a suicidal attempt. Three vears later the patient cam 
again to the hospital. This time she had outbursts of rage i 
which she threatens to kill her sister. 

Cases 18 and 19 wish to punish their homosexual partners for 
having seduced them. They also wish to punish themselves for 
having been seduced. Feelings of euilt and depression atte | 
deed are accordingly very strong. They lead in case 19 to serious 
suicidal attempts. In case 18 violent tendencies come out open 
in fantasies (he likes also to kill rats). Case 19 professes 
desire for bravery, fighting, and sacrifice. Case 19, whose person 
ality is of finer grain, says: ‘‘I dreamt it was a dream that | 
killed him.”’ 


Case IV (case 19) 


Frank F., 23 years old, killed a friend by striking him over th 
with an iron bar. The friend was homosexual and had seduced hi 
Patient wanted to break off the homosexual relations but the friend pur 
sued him. ‘‘I hit him over the head. I thought it was terrible when | 
saw him dead. I thought at first how terrible it would be if my mother 
found it out. That was two years ago. I always thought about it. | 
relieved now since it has come out.”’’ ‘‘I dreamed that it was a dream tha! 
I killed him. I never dreamt about myself committing the crime. | 1 
to live. I tried to hang myself when I heard that my mother had so much 
expense in getting a lawyer. I was tired and wanted to sleep. The 
prisoners were kidding me about my homosexual relations.’’ During the 
first night in the hospital he dreamed that somebody had killed his mother 
but everyone told him that she was fine. 
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Part | 


‘T never thought about death.’’ (2) ‘‘Bravery, fighting, dying 
- one. When the crime happened I thought about by mother. It 


» 


kill her.”’ (3) had my mind oeceupied with boys’ sports. It 
bother me. I did not fear anything in the middle of the stream.” 
ought I would sueceed. I am not afraid of death but what people 


iy.’ (7) “I pictured myself dead. I wanted to kill myself with 

rush by pushing it into my heart.’’ (The patient had sharpened 

brush in the ward. (8) ‘*Before, no. It would bother me if I 

child behind. I always see Raymond’s (the murdered friend) 

used to be In the beginning, the scene of the murder was 

mind but it has been removed. I did not eat after I committed 

| had stomach trouble.’’ (9) ‘‘Never before.’’ (10) ‘* Never 

o be a hero. I wanted to be a railroad engineer.’’ (What 

. do with murderers?) ‘‘That, I cannot say beeause of war. It 

vht. I don’t understand it. I studied this stuff about killing after 

1 condemn cold-blooded murderers. Put them away for life. 

tate has no right to kill.’’. (11) ‘‘I never think about it. No, I don't 

my mother would be sad for a long time.” (12) ‘‘No.’’ (13) 

| blame myself for having sex relations with him. It was so nice 

| was disgusted with him before but had not phantasies or wishes 

should die.’ (14 ‘*There might be a hereafter. Maybe one comes 

-earth in a different form. If I return I want to return as myself = 

I used to hate to see a dead person. A young girl died when I 
14. It went against me.”’ 

| saw his head with red blood around. I often wondered how he felt 

hit myself on the knee. Maybe he had a similar pain.’’ (19) “‘I 

now before. Now I think I would not eat or sleep. I would con- 

to think of it. It would be a relief.’’ (20) ‘‘No.’? (22) “‘It 

ved after the crime. Life does not mean so much to me any more.”’ 

‘So many friends died during the past two years. I also took more to 


on. 
Part II 


“T often thought about the death of my mother and father.’’ 

did it feel?) ‘‘After they are dead. ‘‘Six months before the erime 

man threatened that he would kill me or my father and mother.’ 

‘T just had a dream that somebody killed my mother. She was dead. 

| never wish to kill anything. I never wish that anybody should be dead. 
I like to get away when I get into trouble with somebody.’’ (3) ‘‘When 
my aunt died I was 9.’’ (7) ‘‘I went hunting. I fired but I didn’t 
mean to kill. I am sure. I could not see an anima! shot, even if it were 
ferocious, for example like a bear. I was always against war.’’ (9) “‘I 
don’t think so. People have bullied me.’’ (11) ‘At 13 or 14, a girl with 


whom I played died. I saw her in a coffin and felt bad. I dreamed I saw 
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her again and she was playing.’’ (13) ‘‘A young person does not reali, 
what life is, an older person does.’’ ‘‘I was afraid that the other mp», 
might kill me.’ 


Group IIT 


This group comprises cases with severe psychopathy a) 


psychosis. Case 20 has been published in extenso by L. Bende: 
A weak character sees death only as a state of peace and murders 
his son in order to get his peace. There is a deep dependence oy 
the mother, the death of whom played an outstanding part iy 
his life. 

A deep inner relation to death is also in the foreground in th 
following protocol, but we do not know if this attitude was present 
before the deed. A woman had swindled a man of his money, and 
the deed, which was rather cleverly performed, was probably the 
expression of revenge. It is very doubtful whether the depressiv 
psychosis during which the questionnaire had been taken is other 
than psychogenic, with a clear-cut aim in the background. 


Case V (ease 21) 


Joseph W., Negro, 58 years old, accused of homicide, burning to deat! 
a woman with whom he had lived. Says he believes in God. ‘‘God help: 
me when I was sick, and I could work again.”’ 


I 


(1) ‘‘All the time continually. I haven’t got anything now. I just 
suffered so. The Lord will take me home. I did not think about it befor 
only in the last 10 or 15 years.’ (2) ‘‘I feel that I have done what t! 
Lord asked me to do. I can’t get anything. They got me desolated 
did not know what it was till it was too late.’’ (9) ‘‘I asked the Lo 
whether it was his will that I should die.’’ (10) ‘‘I asked several me 
I wanted to jump out of the tower but they told me that I would not 
to heaven.’’ (12) ‘‘Nobody cares about my dying or not. They have al 
my money (he accuses the woman whom he killed of taking away 
money.)’’ (16) ‘‘No, T used to help to lay them out.’’ (17) ‘‘I thin! 
he feels good.’’ (19) ‘‘I would just laugh. I am glad when you tell n 
that I am going to die on the electrie chair. I am sure that I shall go 1 
heaven (cries).’’ 


PART 


Part II 


(1) ** I saw the corpse pass this morning. When they live right, it is 
good for them to die. They always stay in heaven. I never wanted t 


5 Psychiatric Mechanisms in Child Murderers. Journal of Nervous and Menta! 
Diseases, Vol. 80, 1934, pp. 32-47. 
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anybody. They turned me down for war. I would not go to war. I 
Geht nobody. I would not kill a dog. I never was glad when some- 
ze died. When I was 10 or 12 years old, I saw an old man die. It 
nice to see somebody die. I can’t shoot. I jumped when | shoot 


‘s an agitated senile person. He is pretending that he 
< to die peacefully. 
case 22, conscious motives of an almost paranoid character 


. the foreground. The 16-year-old boy stabbed his mother 
ath as a punishment for sexual transgression. 


Case VI 
Anthony C., 16 years of age, stabbed his mother to death because 
with another man. ‘‘I gave her the punishment. God is the 
le made her pay. Death is inflicted by God as punishment. 
; the best way of punishing. I am thinking about my mother. God 
ny father away. His time was counted. He does everything well. 
they die, all troubles will stop. You will not do bad things any 

If God forgives me for killing by mother, I will go to heaven. But 

He will send me wherever he wants. He is the judge. My body 

into the ground. The spirit goes to God. He will use his judg- 

about the spirits. Nobody likes to think about death. I saw my 
er dead. I also saw other people dead.”’ 

‘Tam not afraid of death. (Also not of the electric chair. She had 
what she made me suffer. It took six hours till she was dead. I 
feel compassion for her. My mother saw me killing her. It gave 

atisfaction. She was erying and hollering. It gave me satisfaction 

her and to tell her: ‘You dishonored my family’. One should not 

r nothing. You can kill a person who has done something wrong. 
nebody dishonors her family, she makes the children suffer. God 

is mothers to take care of us. I am not afraid of death. I planned to 

my mother since 1928. I never fought against my wish to kill her. 
nee thought of suicide when I could not get a day off. I was never in 
vith a girl. I loved my mother before I knew all these things, and 
‘ter that I never kissed her. I have never had intercourse. I do not want 
it to nobody. I do not want anybody to do it to my sister I mastur- 

d oceasionally.’’ 

‘I did not want to look at my mother after I had killed her. After I 
killed her. I did not want to see her again. I did not look at her face 
when I killed her. I think she felt that she deserved it. If I knew that 
I had to die at a given time, I would do nothing now. Before that, I would 
have killed her. Maybe if I had money I would give it to poor people. 
I planned to kill my uncle (who probably had had sex relations with his 
mother). When a woman wants to do it, nobody ean stop her. You 
have to kill her to stop it. Sometimes I thought of choking her lover. I 
never wished my mother to get sick. I wanted to kill her with my own 
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hands. When I went to school, I read romances of honor. I heard tha 
my own town is particular about honor. They kill everybody who ¢ 
honors the family.’’ 

‘*T saw a man shot before my father died. I would kill the person wh 
seduced my sister. Cut his head off, cut him into pieces. If it were y 
sister’s fault, | would kill her. I never had the nerve to kill a dog or ea; 
I did not like to hunt. How would I feel if I were in the poor beast’; 
place? I treated wounded animals. Somtimes I took birds and eggs 
but I took them back. When you touch birds eggs the mother kills they 
I don’t like wars. It’s the fault of the government. When a boy of my 
age died, I said: ‘Poor boy, he never had a chance.’ In this world, hon r 
is more important than the word of God. Everyone should do the sam 
as I did.’’ 

Case VII (case 23) 

N., 32 vears old, prison keeper, partially responsible for the death of 

guard and of a prisoner, since he allowed the wife of the prisoner | 


Q 
a 


smuggle a gun in. Afterwards he killed his own wife. 

‘| ant realize that she is dead. We were married 1] years Iv is 
always concerned with the health of my children. I was out of a position 
for 14 months. I was in the war. I do not know how I felt about 
believe in heaven. I dreamed yesterday that she was calling me to go t 
work. I can’t seem to realize what has happened. I love my father and 
mother. I always do. I do not think that I am a bad person.’’ However 
the patient has a severe depression, going into a stupor immediately after 
his deed. 


Ideas of death and suicide were outstanding in a man of 33 


years of age who had killed three women by stabbing them to death 
from paranoid motives. 

This leads to the group of murderers with outspoken psychosis. 
(Cases 25-31.) 

An hallucinating alcoholic charged with homicide says: ‘‘I did 
not kill anyone; my wife is still alive.’’ Similar reactions wer 
observed in a case with cerebral spinal lues who killed his wife 
in a fit of jealousy and in a case of paranoid schizophrenia. 

A 30-year-old catatonic who strangled her child to death and 
afterwards tried to kill herself believed during her psychosis that 
her child was still alive. (Published by Bender.) 

Another case of a schizophrenic woman who killed her child 
(by throwing her out of the window), and also did not believe, at 
least periodically, that her child was dead, has also been published 
by Bender. But this case has not been systematically examined 
from my point of view. 

[ have the protocol of a catatonic who killed his four children 
with a hammer. 
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The Attitude of Murderers Towards Death 


Case 8 (case 30 of the total series) 

i]. 32 years old, was in Bellevue for the first time in September, 1953. 

ad ideas of grandeur. He said that all his girls were left-handed, and 

. perverse. He killed his 4 girls on Mareh 17 with a hammer. 

On June 2, he said: ‘* There is no death.’’ (Are you alive?) ‘*‘ How can 
any death when you are alive?’’ ‘‘Are all things not forced to 
the breath of life? We are indestructible. We are. Can you 
fre? Fire and water are indestructible matter.’’ (Almost 

‘““You are composed of fire and water. Your brother is the 
all life. Did you know that Moses was my brother? Did you 
that I gave them form, parted tongues, the reversal of all language? 
have been living in Eve’s paradise but it will be lost. But mind 
regained.’’ (Married?) ‘‘I love my wife.’’ (Why?) ‘‘ Because | 
yself.’? (Do you have children?) *‘Some fourteen hundred children, 
gil own.’”’ (Four children? ‘‘That’s possible, love them because | 
self.’’ ‘‘ Are you writing or is the pen w riting for you? Which its 
Whom does the liquid of the pen come from?’’ (Should one kill?) 
vou kill yourself. It is necessary to kill to exist. When you kill 
t take away life, you give prea tl to life. To the vineyard 
Should one kill whom one loves?) ‘* Yes, you must have the new 
‘anding. I eould not take any life from anybody.’’ (Angry, wants 
Afraid of death?) ‘‘Never, I have been here in the same pre 
nt some millenium ago, about to resurrect the world I alwavs was 
vavs will be. Why I bring Negros from Africa? Why did I do 
standard away? Recreate them all over again. That's the cure 
liseases. There is no such word as killing.’’ (Did you ever kill a 
ing?) ‘*Myself, my four children. I did it that you might live 
ecessary in order to bring about an understanding. Some fourteen 
million people will have to be killed [ am without sin I reereat 
my brother is the same. I do not think my children suffer.’’ (Who 
ur brother?) ‘‘He is the son. I never think about death—I always 


+ 


out living. I think of the happiness of others. It depends upon 
ell-being of myself. I am getting younger all the time. No such 
as wrong. It is impossible for a man to do what is wrong. The 
os has ordered it so.’’ (What is love?’’ ‘*Two in bed trying to 
> There is no moon—there is the reflection 
the sub-conscious mind in the cosmos.’’ (War?) ‘‘It is necessary. I 
fishing and hunting.’’ (Should one hit?) ‘‘Do not the leaves in 
tree? T have never insulted the man in my life. I am a good husband 
im faithful to my wife. You should not have anybody suffer pain? 
And the devil is God—the laws of foree have foreed me to kill my chil- 
(Do you believe in heaven?) ‘‘My eternal abode. There is no 

That is a negative proposition.”’ 


three. Is the moon dead 


Finally, some remarks about a manic-depressive who, in the 
depressive phase, killed his father-in-law and his wife. He after- 
wards shot himself in the leg and died from infection of the 
wound. Money concern is in the foreground in this 52-year-old 
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man. He answers at first only reluctantly. He does not belieye 
in a hereafter. He did not think much about death during }js 
life. He had worried about the possible death of his wife 
He was always afraid of death during his life. He belonged ty 
a burial lodge. He loved his wife dearly, but had, because of hey 
illness, extra-marital intercourse which he enjoyed. During the 
discussion he becomes almost hypomanic and elated. The mur. 
ders are the expression of his fear of financial difficulties. 


Discussion: In spite of the confusing variety of the material. 
the following outlines can be drawn: There are three groups. The 
one is the young slayer, the hold-up man, the killer after an insig. 
nificant quarrel, who consciously has very little relation to death, 
He does not think about his own death, and the life of the other 
has no particular significance for him. His heterosexual attach- 
ments are incomplete. In some of the cases there are ruthless, 
almost epileptoid outbursts. In this group death fears do not 
play an important part. Some of the cases are rather reckless 
concerning their own life. The dependence on the parents is 
greater than one would suspect. The cases 1 to 9, 10 and 11, 12 
to 15, belong roughly to this group. 

In the last subgroup death ideas come prominently into the 
foreground. They are generally more conscious of their own 
aggressive tendencies. The fears and nightmares (of running 
over, falling from a cliff, being shot) begin to play a réle. In this 
group, two cases react with Ganser syndrome to the detention. 
Suicidal ideas and attempts (before or after the deed) do not play 
an important part in the first subgroup, but become more impor- 
tant in the third subgroup. The motive of the return of the dead 
appears only occasionally in dreams. 

In the second group the motives of the deed seem to be under- 
standable. On closer examination, however, one finds deep-lying 
disturbances in the emotional life (Cases 16 and 17). The two 
homosexual cases (18 and 19), with their strong feelings of guilt, 
their suicidal tendencies, their stronger attachment to the mur- 
dered, and the more outspoken motive of the return of the mur- 
dered, lead over to the group of cases in which motives which we 
could call psychotic lead to the slaying. 

In the third group (Cases 20-31), the preoccupation with the 
problem of death and murder plays a very great part. To them, 
murder or death is a punishment. The motive of the return of 
the dead comes more and more into the foreground, and even leads 
to the belief that the murdered is still alive. The same motive ts 
outstanding in the schizophrenic cases, in the catatonic case, the 
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history of which is reproduced. It comes into the foreground 
ie idea that death is a necessary re-creation. Whereas in 
<t group the belief in life after death is rather mechanical 
superficial, it becomes more and more a reality the more the 
hopathie and psychotic trends come into the foreground. 
of the different meanings of death find their expression in 
murders. 
|) One may murder another in order to help him to escape 
difficulties of the present life. (2) Not represented in our 
al of murderers. (3) Murder may mean the final sexual 
in intercourse. This motive does not find a clear expression 
ur cases, but there are clear-cut instances of this type among 

s which have not been questioned in a systematic way. (4) 

may murder in order to give to the murdered the final narcis- 

perfection. (5) Death is inflicted as punishment, and the 
dered is pushed into a masochistic position. But there are 
ustances in which one murders so that the murdered may get 

e affection. 

| do not doubt that similar motives may also play a part in our 

vroup. But they remain completely unconscious. It is rather 
life and death do not seem to play an important part in the 
fest content of psychic life. Persons of this kind seemingly 
as easily as children in their play, and they are not more con- 
ned about their own death than children are. It almost seems 
these ‘‘normal murderers’’, who are otherwise not so badly 
dapted to their reality, show particular infantile trends in their 
tion to life and death. One may say that they kill because 
ey do not appreciate the deprivation they inflict upon others. 
But even in those cases the adult appreciation of death and murder 
breaks through. 

The psychopathic and psychotic group with the deeper appre- 
ciation of death show, on the other hand, in dreams, illusions, and 
delusions, the strong belief in the immortality of the dead. The 
attitudes toward death which remain in the background in the more 
normal personality come more in the foreground in these cases. 

[ am fully conscious that these considerations do not contribute 
very much to the solution of the problem, ‘‘Why do persons kill? 
What are the final motives of the murderer?’’ But they may help 
toward the final solution of this problem. By conscious and un- 
conscious reasons the murderer does not respect the integrity of 
the body of his victim, and seemingly lacks a deeper emotional 
insight into the meaning of life and death. 
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THe PsycHoLoGy oF SocraL NorMs. 
1936. Pp. xii+209. 


Muzafer Sherif. New York: Harpers 


This volume, so apparently naive in its exposition, is basically one of 


the most sophisticated that has appeared in social psychology. It 


successful conceptualization of the most fundamental problem in x 


psychology, viz., the interaction of the individual and society and s 
therefore, be of value both to the beginner in the field and to the 


advanced scholar. They are equally in need of a realistic systemat 


approach based on sound observation and controlled experiment. 
Constructed from the data of psychology, sociology, and anthropolog 
the thesis of the book blazes a new trail in social psychology. The tra 
is lined with a few sign-posts pointing out some dead-end but well traveled 
roads which, if followed, will lead one to the familiar camps of rom 
individualists, culture apologists, or psychologists bounded by their 
social norms and able to follow only the paths in their vicinities. Ot! 
sign-posts, which will be seen only by the discerning reader, suggest 


areas to explore or, to modernize the metaphor, will suggest strategie points 


I 


where new ramps should be built to lead on and off of what will in time 


become a main thoroughfare. 


The problem posed is essentially that of the analysis, rise, nature 


influence of social norms. Social norms are considered to include customs 


traditions, standards, rules and all standardized conduct resulting 


the contact of one individual with another. Dr. Sherif believes t! 


solution of the problem has been heretofore obseured because 


social psychologist’s lack of perspective—the fact that he, like ever 


human being, is blinded by the norms of his class, religion, lang 


attitude toward nature, and even his attitude toward space and 


glaring example is Lévy-Bruhl with his suggestion that primitiv: 


ing is “‘prelogical’’. For Sherif the primitive mind functions 4 


‘logically’, but the logic is consistent with the premises of d 


norms. Individuals in 


reference. This is, of course, not Dr. Sherif’s discovery. His contrib 


‘fferent cultures simply have different fran 


is the way in which he shows the réle of these frames of reference i) 


social perception. 

The validity of the fact of internal structuration is first established 
an appeal to the data of the laboratory, including those from sens 
psychology, psychophysics, judgment, perception, memory, affectivity 


and personality. At the same time the author by no means neglects 


importance of the structuration in the stimulus field external to 


individual and the influence of such structuration on perception.  T 


Hering illusion, the ‘‘shape’’ of a building, the ‘‘rhythm’’ of musi 
364 
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as the individual’s perception of and behavior in a group or ** institu- 
situation are shown to follow the same basic principle. This 
ntary point the author believes is the source of the inadequacy of 
theories of group behavior as those of Moede, F. H. Allport, and 
who overlook the relationship of the individual in the group and 
ct of group norms on the individual in favor of ‘‘social facilitation”’, 
from others, or an individualistic Eros. 
re important for the argument, however, is the effect of an indi- 
\’s preéstablished norms -(the internal as contrasted to the external 
turations) on his pereeption. Norms are, of course, first external to 
ndividual. The more lasting and pervading norms include all culture 
cts—shapes, proportions, and established social values—which con- 
the superstructure within which the individual expresses and 
with his own unique personality deviations) his basic needs. 
orms determine the general characteristics of the individual’s 
ption of and response to social stimulus situations which include 
er individual, a group, or a culture product itself. ‘‘The socially 
shed norms of a given period create in us lasting expectations and 
reparedness to see in the nature that surrounds us much to which 
r period would be totally blind.’ 
great majority—if not all—of the social norms Sherif considers 
social values’’ since all established norms involve value-judgments 
that home is ‘‘sweet’’, that the Constitution is ‘‘sacred’’). These 
values are also, then, on the stimulus side. In the genetic develop- 
the individual they result in ‘‘affectively toned fixations’? which 
incorporated—through learning—as ‘‘social attitudes’’. A value 
‘fore, essentially the content of an attitude. Hence the bulk of the 
dual’s basie attitudes arise as a result of his contact with the attitudes 
ther individuals (interiorized social values—i.e. the inferiority of 
es) rather than as a result of an integration of discrete experiences 
elements (i.e. situations in which negroes participate) toward 
attitude is directed. 
times individuals find themselves in a social situation where a 
te frame of reference is lacking—where the external field is un- 
tured and no preéstablished internal structuration gives a definite 
zation to the experience—then a group norm arises (due to the 
‘ suggestion of a given member or to the cunning of any one member 
croup who takes advantage of the temporary confusion and proposes 
in or symbol which structures—gives meaning to—the situation that 
s arisen). Revolutions and some crowd phenomena are thus accounted 
although most crowd situations are created because of the temporary 
nance of an already established common norm. The formation of a 
norm and its subsequent influence on the individual’s judgments 
neatly illustrated by a laboratory experiment on the autokinetic 
phenomenon. 
From the subjective point of view, all these social values become a part 
the ‘“‘ego’’, The meanings and qualities which society relates to its 
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new member as it adjusts him—in a prescribed way—to reality been» 
a part of his ‘‘I’’, until, when he is completely socialized, he is insu); 
if his flag is insulted, he is elated if his team is victorious. Social); 
determined ‘‘ego involvements’’—such as the social values represent 
by a given class of society, a given religion, or a given occupations 
group—give the individual his enduring ‘‘status’’ in society, both 
jectively and from the point of view of his fellow members in soci 
His status, then, provides his basic frame of reference. Ego involvemen: 
determined more by the situation at hand than by social values are 0: 
temporary. Before an individual’s personality can be fully underst 
one must know that individual’s status in the group or the frame 
reference through which his characteristic behavior is expressed. 

Dr. Sherif’s system imposes on the social psychologist a specific socia 
task as well as an academic argument. Since the interpretation placed 
upon the phrase ‘‘human nature’’ is determined by the frame of referen 
of the individual discussing it, the meaning of the phrase is anchored i: 
the given set of social values interiorized in that individual. This being 
the case, it is the duty of the social psychologist to unmask the socia 
rationalizations surrounding the term. Those rationalizations which ar 
the surviving norms of an outworn superstructure should be uncom 
promisingly exposed and a system of norms which would more permanent}: 
and abundantly satisfy both the basic needs and the most civilized derived 
drives should be unhesitatingly forwarded. The social psychologist should 
be an expert in analyzing the adequacy of norms. 

Whether or not one agrees with Sherif’s argument, one inevitably 
welcomes this attempt to give a structure to a heretofore largely unstru 
tured discipline. The most glaring characteristic of much researc! 
social psychology is its apparent purposelessness. Studies may be excellent 
in themselves but they simply do not ‘‘fit’’ into any meaningful, consistent 
pattern. Worst of all is the fact that so few social psychologists 
bothered by this state of affairs. Until research is directed by mor 
systematic concepts, it will remain fragmentary, disjointed, and wastefu 
Sherif’s system brings many loose ends together. It makes predictior 
possible—a measure of the maturity of a discipline. 

One of the most important methodological contributions of the author 
is his use of both the data and interpretations of psychology and socia 
psychology to prove his points. As Gardner Murphy notes in the Intro 
duction to the book, this breaking down of artificial barriers makes for 
more adequate and more valid social psychology. 

Some readers will criticize the author for failing to elaborate certain 
strategic points of his argument—such as the way in which norms ar 
**interiorized’’, or the implications of his system for the study of perso 
ality and individual differences. Others would like to know more exact! 
how the point of view expressed relates to the contributions of Benthan 
McDougall, ete. Some apparently simple sentences are overburdened wit! 
meaning. All such criticism is justifiable but in no way destroys th 
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this brilliant little volume. The author intends it to be only a 
a more complete system. 
Sherif is a Turk. (What a common frame of reference this state- 
ouses in the minds of lay Americans!) Perhaps this fact partially 
im to gain the perspective necessary to write a book on perspective. 
however, affected the lucidity and trenchancy of his [nglish 
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Reauity: A Lire Hisrory or tHE WILL. 
Knopf: 1936. Pp. 192. Price $2.00. 

erapy. By Otto Rank. Knopf: 1936. Pp. 292. Price $2.50. 
volumes represent something genuinely original in the theory 
nique of psychotherapy. This fact is due to the peculiar equipment 
tuthor: He is essentially an artist-philosopher whose profession 
otherapy or, ‘‘if you will, a psychotherapist who believes firmly 
practical aim of his art should not be corrupted by research 
but whose penetrating observation and restless philosophical 
him to follow out the general implications of his clinical 
Though for many years a jeader in the psychoanalytic move 
his formation was not medical but philosophical, in the European 
During these years of intensive psychoanalytic practice his 
vs were largely psychological studies of comparative culture. He 


ntributed to the theory and technique of psychoanalysis, his constant 
ations and innovations leading finally to a separation (about 1920) 
reud and the establishment of an independent position. The books 


represent the author’s maturest conclusions regarding the theory 
chnique of psychotherapy after he had become fully conscious of 
‘iginality of his position. 
event which yielded a solution to many problems with which he 
ng struggled was his perception of the individual human will as 
jvnificant sense autonomous. This sounds banal enough but the 
to which Dr. Rank subjects the idea and the implications he 
from it are anything but banal. He reproaches Freud for con- 
the individual (ego) as virtually only a battleground of impersonal 
the biological id and the sociological super-ego. His own search 
r le psychologique fur. It is not a question of denying the biological 
ological determinants of the ego but of discovering the essential 
yical dynamics underlying the changing physical and cultural con 
or Rank the roots of conflict lie in the essential structure of the 
vhich is by definition bi-polar, will and counter-will, This is due to 
vative origin of the will; it discovers itself in resisting inhospitable 


ruth and Reality” was originally published in German in 1929; © Will 
consists of two German books on the technique of psychotherapy published 
tively in 1929 and 1931. 
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reality, including other alien wills. These considerations are related ¢ 
fact of individuation which is attended by fear. Fear also is bi-pola: 
it takes the form of ‘‘life fear,’’ fear of being individual, unique, dit 
and again it takes the form of ‘‘death fear,’’ fear of likeness, of failing 
achieve or maintain individuality. As fear precedes willing, guilt f4@ Sy 
it. These dynamic relationships are formal and cannot be eradicated 
they can be utilized constructively. In practice the ‘‘normal,’’ ave 
man achieves a more or less conventional balance of forces; the er 
type consumes the guilt produced by willing in productive work; the : 
rotic is caught in his ambivalence and stale-mated. In ‘‘Trutl 
Reality’’ Rank develops these themes, indicates their relation to conse 
ness, emotion, and other psychic functions and applies the ensem)! 
several general philosophical problems, particularly the epistemolog 
problem. The determinative function of the will is reminiscent of Wi 
James but Dr. Rank’s analysis of how volition affects truth is more ela 
than the mere right to personal choice when the opposite sides of an iss 
seem equally valid. 

In ‘‘ Will Therapy’’ the implications for psychotherapy of the caus 
nature of the will are presented. Unlike the criminal who is weak-will 


impulse-ridden, the neurotic has a strong will; in fact he is essentia 


the artist-therapist type but he is an artist manqué: his will, divided 


against itself, turns inward and is expended upon its author—his ne 
is his work of art. He eannot be charged essentially but he can be 
productive. The therapeutic situation is a means to this end. The pat 
with his authentic but unproductive will is central—the role of the tl 
pist is the modest one of assistant-ego. The therapist cannot make 
thing whatsoever out of the patient for the patient will use the thera 
and the therapeutic situation in his own way in any case, namely, 
ean and will. The delicate task of the therapist is to react to the ps) 
movements of the patient in such a way as to force him to experienc 


own ambivalence instead of permitting him to project it upon the therapist 
or hide it under a partieular content. In will therapy the immediate 


dynamic relationship is the essential therapeutic agent. Causation in t! 


natural science sense does not hold for the psychic causation (the discussio 


of this point in the chapter on ‘‘ Past and Present’’ is one of the most br 


liant in the book), the past history of the individual conditions but it does 


not wholely determine his reactions in the present. Each moment of co1 


sciousness has creative possibilities, and it is the new, not the repetitive i 


the patients’ reactions, which earry therapeutic promise. Emphasis 


placed on experiencing, together with simultaneous insight, rather tha: 


upon a ransacking of the personal past or on interpretation (pedagog) 
indoctrination) by the therapist. The foregoing considerations make 
clear why Rank believes that a technique of psychotherapy in terms of ru 
is impossible. The procedure requires virtually the construction, ind 
from hour to hour, of a new technique for each (unique) patient. Thus ' 
author calls his volume not a technique of psychotherapy but ‘‘a philosop 
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ing’’. In brief, the function of the therapist is to provide for the 
4 situation in which he can learn to will without an excess of fear 
The critical ‘‘end phase’’ is devoted to the gradual achievement 
tient of the capacity to relinquish the support of the specialized 
situation and to make eonstructive therapeutic use of everyday 


riticism it may be said that terms such as will, consciousness, emo 
tre sometimes used as if they were entities rather than functions 
e that the author disavows such conceptions but he uses such a 
i method that without the elaboration of certain points the reader 
sure. More attention to specific, even if only provisional, clear 
tion of terms would have elarified the author’s thought consider 
this objection is not entirely removed by the fact that the entire 
are descriptive definitions of the basic ideas. Finally, there is 
ieht documentation with clinical material to indicate how and 
various conclusions were reached—a deprivation which is made 
by the quality of the few examples given. 
Therapy ’’ will be most appreciated by those who are acquainted 
-hotherapeutic theories, especially psychoanalysis, and who have 
experience in psychotherapy. [Tor the most profitable reading of 
and Reality,’’ the same qualifications plus some discipline in phi 
s desirable. But no cultivated reader will find them without profit 
disappoint all seareh for a close-knit technical system but they 
‘eward all susceptibility to a rapid succession of brilliant and 
igh ts 
Harry Bone 
York City. 


Scx. By Caroline Slade. Introductory Note by the Reverend 
John Howard Melish. New York: The Vanguard Press, 1936. 
Pp: 156. ‘$2.75. 

(withstanding a few important studies of prostitution, not much is 
known of the mental, emotional and social life of the prostitute. 

indifference and prejudice on the one hand, and sentimentality 

e other. have left this ‘mournful and awful figure’’ also a mysterious 


ine sociological fact seems to be clear: the prostitute, largely a phe- 
menon of urban life. changes her character with the evolution of that 


Thus today she is less a member of a fixed social caste: the line 
een the ‘‘good’’ and the ‘‘bad’’ woman is more difficult to draw. For 
reason it is less true than when Lecky wrote that ‘‘ Herself the supreme 

e of vice, she is ultimately the most efficient guardian of virtue’’. 


It is in this setting that Mrs. Slade’s book seems to be most revealing. 
Her case studies, vividly presented through a natural autobiographical 
dium. are women who are at war within themselves as well as with 
y. They do not morally accept their degraded réles. Four character 
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types stand out clearly: one shows in detail the process of becoming , 
prostitute; two very different individuals express the moral conflict; while 
the fourth (of defective mentality) is half adjusted to her réole. 

This study is a portrayal of great literary and moral power, and aly 
of unusual social and psychological insight. It should become a classic jp 
its field. EvERETT V. STONEQUIST. 
Skidmore College. 


Tur Psycuotocy or ApsustTMENT., By Lawrence F. Schaffer. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin, 1936. Pp. xix+600. 

The subtitle of this book is—‘An Objective Approach to Mental Hy 
ciene.’’ Schaffer has omitted the theoretical and non-scientific verbage 
which one usually finds in books of this nature and has discussed the prob. 
lems of mental hygiene as objective scientists have already discussed prot 
lems of physics, chemistry, biology, ete. He has rescued mental hygiene 
from its mythological ancestry and has given it a place with other objective 
sciences. This is probably the most significant contribution which has been 
made to this field since Beers wrote A Mind That Found Itself. 

The book is in four parts—Part I, Psychological Foundations; Part II, 
Varieties of Adjustive Behavior; Part III, Personality; and Part IY 
Techniques of Mental Hygiene. There are 17 chapters, followed by ‘* ques 
tions and exercises for thinking and diseussion’’ and a 10-page bibli- 
ography. 

The five chapters in Part I (Human conduet and scientific method, The 
origins of behavior, The modification of behavior, Motivation, and Adjust 
ment) duplicate the content of modern books in objective psychology 
Perhaps Dashiell’s Fundamentals of Objective Psychology is followed 
more closely than any other. These chapters are fundamental for thos: 
students who have not had a good beginning course in objective psychology 
and they can well be omitted by those who have. The chapter on motiva 
tion is ambiguous and is not characterized by the clear thinking found 
the rest of the book. Motive is first defined as ‘‘anything that arouses and 
sustains activity’’, but later it is confused with ‘‘mechanisms of response”’ 
However, in the next chapter (on adjustment) motivation is again con 
sidered as a form of stimulation. 

Adjustment is explained as the process of reducing tensions through the 
satisfaction of motives. If this adjustment behavior is thwarted by en 
vironmental obstacles, personal defects, or conflict with antagonistic 
motives, the individual may make trial-and-error attempts until he succeeds 
in reducing his tensions, or he may behave in some abnormal way which 
will result in maladjustment. 

In Part II, the varieties of adjustive behavior are discussed. When an 
individual is confronted by an adjustment problem (7.e., when organi 
tensions are set up) and he does not make adequate trial-and-error re- 
sponses to establish an adjustment, he then relieves his tensions in som: 
less adequate manner. 
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his discussion of ‘‘adjustment by defense’’, the author finds that 
-oblem is usually in the nature of a personal defect and the reaction 
integrated attempts to overcome the detect by the over-assertion of 
oy’. The usual result is an attitude of inferiority, marked sensi- 
<< to criticism, seclusiveness, hypersensitivity to flattery, tendency 
erowate others, ete. There are many ‘“‘types of defense mechanisms’ 
are classified for ‘‘purposes of description only’’. The individual 
mpensate—or (1) overemphasize a related trait so as to ‘divert 
stion from the deficiency’’; or (2) overemphasize what meagre ability 
.s in the deficient trait. Egocentrism is then discussed as a defensory 
nism. It seems to this reviewer that egocentrism is drive or a motive 
nstitutes a cause of adjustment rather than a method of adjustment. 
withor himself suggests this when he discusses ‘‘thwarted egocen- 
This confusion is probably the result of the confused nature of 
hapter on motivation, 
hapter seven concerns ‘‘adjustment by withdrawing”’. ‘*Psycholo 
veneral are agreed that the withdrawing modes of defense are more 
ous than the aggressive types because they are likely to escape detec- 
cause they are more difficult to overcome in treatment, and because 
iore frequently lead to serious phases of mental disorder.’’ Special 
 withdrawing—negativism, phantasy, retrogression—are discussed 


\djustment by fear and repression is explained in an objective man- 
quite in contrast with the average book on mental hygiene. ‘* Fear 


nses are most readily aroused in adults when an intense stimulation 
esented very suddenly under circumstances that permit the use of no 

al adjustment that would enable the individual to cope with the 
tion.’’ Adequate adjustment can be made only when the fear emotion 

.s subsided or is under control. <A repression is a ‘‘ failure to make a cer 
response when the stimuli are presented that might be expected to 

e it.’ The individual simply does not remember those things which 
ise him annoyance. He learns to avoid ‘‘those stimuli that would elicit 

response of remembering.’’ This procedure makes ‘‘adjustment dif 

ties worse instead of remedying them’’ beeause it does not constitute 
solution of the adjustment problem. 

Adjustments are sometimes abnormally made by ailments. The indi- 
lual pretends, and may actually develop, physical symptoms of physio- 
rical conditions which then excuse him (so he thinks) from making dis- 

tasteful adjustments. The author considers these under the general head- 
ngs of hysteria and motor psychoneuroses. He points out that a usual 
antecedent factor is ‘‘a satisfactory experience with illness’’. ‘‘Some 
cenuine illness of a trivial nature, occurring at a time when an adjustive 
ficulty is present, acts as a solution and is therefore of tension-reducing 
Obviously, then, ‘‘a treatment which frequentiy brings quick re 

sults is that of rendering the symptoms ineffective as tension-reducers’’. 

Chapter 10 concerns ‘‘persistent nonadjustive reactions’’ which cause 

the individual to ‘‘remain in a continued state of tension’’, The symptoms 
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—. 
for such a condition may be persistent visceral states, diffused motor a 
ity (chewing finger nails, drumming table, ete.), or worry. This may resy}; 
in neurasthenia, hypochondria or anxiety psychoses. ‘‘The fundamenta] 
treatment requires the readjustment of the individual’s present problems 
and the reformation of his habits of personality.’’ However, ‘‘ experienced 
psychologists deal with non-adjustive ailments only in collaboration wit} 
a physician and when thorough physical examinations have eliminated any 
great probability of a basically organic disorder’. 

Part III concerns personality or ‘‘the persistent tendencies to make 
certain kinds and qualities of adjustment’’. Personality types and 


sonality measurement are discussed in about the conventional maz 


The organic factors in personality (such as, the endocrine system, drug 


disease, physical habitus, heredity, ete.) are presented in an interesting 


and up-to-date manner. The maldevelopment of emotional patterns 


explained as the most important defect in the development of personality 


Psychoanalysis is explained and criticized from an objective viewpoint 
‘*Psychoanalytiec theories represent a fund of hypotheses created with 
romantie freedom but never confirmed by any test acceptable to scientifi 
method.’’ 


Part IV is devoted to ‘‘techniques of mental hygiene’’. The growth of 


the movement and its present status are discussed. The method of cas 
study is explained very thoroughly. A chapter on ‘‘The Guidance of Ri 
adjustment’’ is especially significant. Three methods of ‘‘external treat 


ment’’ are recommended. The first is to ‘*modify the individual’s envir 


ment so as to make it easier for him to adjust’’. The second is to arra 


‘‘environmental factors to provide opportunities for reédueating the in 


vidual and for stimulating him to try new means of adjustment’’. 


third is to give ‘‘direct treatment to other persons who control him 


determine his environment”’. The direet treatment by the psychol 


(psychotherapy ) is performed by interview. The method of ‘‘experiment 


extinction’’ (catharsis) is recommended. ‘‘Conditioned fears are elin 


nated by exposing the subject to the fear-producing stimulus under reassu1 


ing circumstances." This must be repeated until extinction takes place 
The last chapter is devoted to the discussion of the application of menta 
hygiene in the school, in industry, in social work, in the home, and in one’s 
own life. Ten significant principles for ‘ 
given. 

This reviewer believes that Shaffer has written the best textbook in t! 
field of mental hygiene. It could be improved by the addition of more cas 
illustrations and a more adequate discussion of the technique of solving 
adjustment problems. The author implies that problem solving is t! 
essence of mental hygiene but he does not discuss it per se. Parts I and 
III are no better than that found in other books in these respective fields 
It is questionable whether a book on mental hygiene should cover fields 
already adequately covered by other books. Shaffer has made his contribu 
tion in Parts II and IV and this is of outstanding significance. 

J. STANLEY GRAY 


‘positive mental hygiene’’ 


University of Pittsburgh 
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